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“Satisfaction or Money Back” 


The publishers of THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE guarantee the reliability of 
every advertisement in this magazine under the following conditions: that any mer- 
chandise purchased by a subscriber on account of its advertisement appearing in 


THD HALF-CENTURY, the same proving unsatisfactory and the fact being brought 


to our attention by the 30th of the month of issue in which said advertisement 
appears—your money will be refunded by either the manufacturers or by us under 


our unqualified guarantee of “Satisfaction or Money Back.” 





CONCERNING SAMPLE COPIES 
Each month we will send out a few sample copies of THE HALF-CENTURY MAGA- 
ZINE; and therefore, if you receive a copy and have not already subscribed, you may 
know by this notice that the same was sent to you as a Sample Copy. We are posi- 
tive you will like our Magazine after having received the first copy, and would greatly 
appreciate your subscriptioc—which is only $1.00 a year. We ask that each person re- 
ceiving a sample copy (and also regular subscribers) show the Magazine to others, 
hoping that they, too, will like our Magazine and subscribe. We take pleasure in thank- 
ing you in advance for the favor. Mail your subscriptions to THE HALF-CENTURY 

MAGAZINE PUB. CO., 5170 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


ALWAYS APPRECIATED 


The Gift Universally Acceptable---A GOOD BOOK 


















writers on the race questions have dealt. I mean 
intelligent Negroes, the leaders of the race, in 


The above excerpt from Ray Stannard Baker’s “Introduction” to James D. Corrother’s, “In 
Spite of the Handicap” succinctly summarizes the message of this very interesting book. Price 


$1.35. 


Ancther New Book You Will Want! 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
By Lyman Beecher Stowe and Emmet J. Scott. 


This biography gives fully the fruition of the Negro leader’s life work, taking it up where 
Price $2.00. 


the account in “Up from Slavery” ends. 





Your Friends Would Especially Want This'New Book 


Just Out—“In Spite of the Handicap.” 


“The problems of the southern Negro are pretty well known, but this book by a northern 
Negro gives us a striking picture of what race prejudice means in the north and the difficulties 
which the northern Negro is forced to meet. It also throws light on conditions with which few 





the problems which confront the abler and more 
their contact with their own people.” 


LIST OF NEGRO BOOKS 


Life and Works of Paul Lawrence Dunbar ............................---$1.76 


Lyrics of Life and Love, by W. S. Braithwaite........ 

The Harp of Ethiopia, I CIT accssessitcnscetcien .- 1.00 
Autobiography of an Ex-Colored Man—Anonymous ............... | 
Up from Slavery, by Booker T. Washington 1.25 
Frederick Douglass, by Booker T. Washington 1.25 
John Brown, by W. E. B. DuBois._....... 1.26 


Send in Your Orders Now to Avoid the Rush! 


The House Behind the Cedars, 
The Teachings of Jesus, 

Out of the House of Bondage, 
The Souls of Black Folk, 
Black and White, 

Following the Color Line, 
The New Negro, 


by C. W. Chestnutt.. 

by R. R. Wright, Jr. 50 
by Kelly Miller... 1.50 
by W. E. B. DuBois... 1.26 
by Mrs. L. H. Hammond. 1.25 
by Ray S. Baker................ 2.00 
by Wm, Pickens............. 1.60 





Agents Wanted 


THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK PUBLISHERS 


3519 State Street, Chicago, Illinois 


The Following Classes of “Ads” Will Not Be Accepted by 
THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
Clairvoyants, Fortune-tellers, Saloons, iotententing -tsuaees. Get-Rich- = oe cant or Mining Stocks, Buffet Flats, or Pictures ridiculing Colored Peopl 
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ng Columns of TH 


The — prohibiting the above from the Adver 
alues to Purchasers—though not prohibited by the Post Office Fraud Orders. 
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PNTURY will apply also to “Ads” on Propositions which give less than the Cus- 
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LET’S CHAT & 


‘“‘Lest We Forget”’ 

The HALF-CENTURY is different from any other magazine 
published for the benefit of Colored people, and the difference was 
carefully and pointedly summarized at our initial appearance. 

For the benefit of our reading circle which has grown many 
times larger since then, we are going to re-state this difference— 
lest we forget! 

To begin with—the HALF-CENTURY is not the organ of any 
cause, religion, sect or propaganda, If anybody is looking for a pub- 
lication that propagates grievances, such a one will have to look else- 
where than to the HALF-CENTURY magazine. 

The field of propaganda is thoroughly and creditably covered 
by, at least, one other monthly publication; and we are glad to tell 
our readers and friends that it is no part of our desires to divide the 
field with this well-known organ. Our policy calls for specialization, 
not “Along The Color Line,” but along other and equally essential 
lines. 

Thus, a person subscribing for the HALF-CENTURY will always 
feel satisfied that he is getting a magazine that doesn’t contain the 
same things that some other magazine he is subscribing for already 
contains; and will feel that the two, 
while different in principle and policy, 
are yet complementary in aim and 
purpose. 

The HALF-CENTURY magazine is 
not gotten out in the interest of our- 
selves, nor in the interest of our sis- 
ters and brothers, and aunts and 
cousins; nor in the interest of our 
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| OUR MONTHLY FEATURES 


Fiction 
DID HE MARRY CLARA JAMES? 
CASH PRIZES FOR THE SOLUTION 

1st Prize—$1.00 Cash and One Year’s Subscription to H.-C. 

2nd Prize—One year’s Subscription. 

3d Prize—Six Months’ Subscription. 

Should any of the winners already be a subscriber, we will extend the sub- 
scription the length of time called for in the prize, or will send the magazine 
to anyone named by the winners. 

All answers must be in by noon of May 1, 1917. 


It is characteristic of Bettie Mason to leave some puzzling fea- 
tures in connection with her short sketches for the reader to un- 
ravel for himself. She does this purposely—deliberately. But it 
adds spiciness to her writings. 

As all good short-stories should, her sketches allow enough 
scope for one’s imagination to exercise freely. Did you not wonder 
in last month’s story—“The Girl That Was”—what Henry would 
have done in case Marie had consented to marry him? And, you 
remember, there was a little “pretty round-faced girl” that Henry 

really loved who was waiting down- 
stairs for him, too! But wasn’t it a 
whole lot nicer for Bettie Mason to al- 
low you to imagine how Henry would 
have wiggled out of a tight hole had 
PAGE Marie said “Yes” to his proposal? 
And so it happens again this month 
that Bettie Mason is going to let you 











iat sas octane atleast Scare et 3 imagine all by your sweet lonesome 


immediate and personal friends. The 


Navy Blue Velvet (Concluded) By Maggie Shaw Fullilove... 4 


self how Frank Cameron finally man- 


HALF-CENTURY is a popular maga- Love Supreme (Poem) By Marie Jordam.................--.-s0-ss--e= 4 aged to fix things up with Clara—or 
zine—that is to say, the people’s Did He Marry Clara James? (Illustrated) By Bettie Mason 5 whether he just simply acknowledged 
magazine. The people we aim to Cupid’s Ally (Short Story) By Florence Blackwell................ 5 defeat in one of the two ambitions 
please—the PEOPLE we must please Along the Highway By William H. Shackelford.....--cccc.c00.---- 6 of his life: fame and money. 
—that is to say, the people and no- Pin Money Frocks By Madam F. Madison.............-..--.s--00--- 7 CUPID’S ALLY 
body else. a I os acacia etaeecainaciinpasaiiilieaae 5 Florence Moss Blackwell—the au- 
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People. Fiction is secondary, but of What’s That on Your Face? By Geo. W. Henderson.............. 12 public “The Student and The 
well-considered importance. Our The Naiads (Poem) By Frankie Carter DeBerry...........------- 12 Teacher”—has contributed one of 
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want. Business, therefore, compels If It’s Fumny—Laugh...........---.---------seeceeeseeseneeeenceeeeeneeneesenennneneneees 18 displaying a sincere regard and 


us to publish the class of reading 
matter that the people want. 

The HALF-CENTURY is not being gotten out to tickle our own 
fancies. It would not take us long to find out that the people would 
tell our personal fancies to go hang. Thai would be bad business 
for our pocket-books and the success of the magazine. 

We therefore repeat: It will not be our sole ambition to make 
this magazine a “literary gem” either for our own gratification or to 
suit the fancy of the “high-brows,” but to present facts in plain, 
commonsense language, so that the masses may read and understand; 
or, in the words of Brother Taylor, we propose to call a “spade a 
spade” and not an “excavating instrument for manual manipulation.” 

We shall note other points of variation in our succeeding num- 
bers; and simply call attention to the above differences in this 
number— 


“Lest we forget! Lest we forget!” 





friendship is very skillfully developed 

by her in “CUPID’S ALLY.” 
NEXT MONTH 

Caroline Lamar who contributed that wonderful bit of poetry— 
“We Are Not Different”—in our February issue is one of the greatest 
fiction-writers of the time who can be numbered with that small 
coterie of Colored writers who have succeeded outside the field of 
Colored publications. She will make her appearance in the HALF- 
CENTURY for April as the author of “FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH.” 

Shedrick James Reid, known everywhere as the writer of strong- 
arm fiction, like Maggie Shaw Fullilove and Caroline Lamar, has 
already achieved considerable fame writing for the leading publica- 
tions of the country. He will appear next month in the HALF- 
CENTURY at his best in a series of thrilling incidents in “PIONEERS 
FOR LOVE”—some more big story, with plenty of action, including 
the kidnapping of a woman with the aid of a big Packard puffing 
smoke and raising— Well! 





Entered as second-class matter, July 
18, 1916, at the Postoffice at Chicago, IIl., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. ' 
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The Half-Century Magazine Publishing Company 
5170 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. 


Copyright, 1917. All rights reserved. 
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NAVY BLUE VELVET 


By Maggie Shaw Fullilove 








(A brilliant, spicy story of a woman who liked pretty things to wear and what she did to get them. It’s a‘‘corker’’ and a ‘‘stunner.”’ 


WHAT PRECEDED 

Mrs. Harding had a heart like all 
other women. She liked pretty things— 
pretty clothes, pretty flowers, and pret- 
ty shows. 
Mr. Hard- 
ing did wt 
like such 
things. 
Economy 
carried to 
the point 
of stingi- 
ness was a 
vice with 
him, de- 
spite the 
fact that 
he had a 
good heart 
Like so many 





Maggie Shaw Fullilove 
and good intentions, 
other men, Mr. Harding came pretty 
near to losing a jewel, just because 
he was n't wise enough to study a wo- 
man’s ways and the longings of a 


woman’s heart. The conflict between 
love and duty came to Mrs. Harding 
when she spent $50 for a Navy Blue 
Velvet suit that Mr. Harding thought 
she should save to buy shoats. When 
a woman buys an expensive and pretty 
suit after running the gauntlet of her 
husband’s ire to do so, she means to 
wear that suit. And she is going to 
succeed in finding the opportunity to 
display herself in that suit. Mrs. Hard- 
ing found her opportunity to display 
her Navy Blue Velvet at a coming the- 
atrical event, information of which 
came to her through her son Edwin, 
all a-tingle with excitement and de- 
claring “it’s going to be a stunner and 
a corker.” 

UT the child’s words had done their 

worst. Why shouldn’t she go if 
she wished? She had her own money. 
Happy thought! She would go and 
wear that dress! She need not return 
it after all. 

But she remembered that she had 
spent all her money on the dress. She 
must have shoes to match it, gloves, and 
a hat too. 

“Oh, why didn’t I have sense enough 
to buy a cheaper dress? One doesn’t 
wear fine velvet suits with brogan shoes 
and coarse mittens.” 

The next day Mrs. Harding went 
down the street and examined the pos- 
ters which had been placed at every 
promineat corner. The play was to be 
a musical comedy—something light, 
airy, and full of fun, she thought. Mrs 
Harding looked at the gorgeously col- 
ored pictures with mingled longing and 
fear. She had never gone against Mr. 
Harding’s wishes in her life. But she 
thought of the velvet dress and her 
brain whirled. She would go to that 
opera anyhow. She had very little 
change in her purse—ticket money, but 
she just had to have those gloves and 
shoes. 

She went once more to Kensington’s. 
The little saleslady knew her at a 
glance. She came forward and greet- 
ed her in most gracious terms. 

“T want a pair of gloves to wear with 
my dress.” 

“Yes, of course you do—and white 
ones will be just the thing—so nobby, 
you know, so stylish—regular New 


York.” 
Mrs. Harding did not like white 
shoes. She preferred black ones, good 


and stout, something that would last 
a long time. She couldn’t afford but 
one pair. The other woman smiled. 
“Evidently this was a green one,” she 


thought. “But you want shoes to 
match your dress, don’t you?” 

“Of course, of course”—and poor lit- 
tle Mrs. Harding blushed with shame 
at her ignorance and utter lack of 
experience in purchasing fine clothes. 

“T’ll take this pair.” She selected 
them not because she thought them 
a sensible, serviceable choice, but be- 
cause she knew that the other woman 
understood what she ought to wear with 
that dress. They were beautiful, high- 
top shoes for dress wear, made of 
fashionable, glace kid, with high, 
graceful Louis Cuban heels of wood 
covered with kid. 

Mrs. Harding had never worn any 
thing but flat heels, extended soles and 
gunmetals. 

“Now a hat.” 

“A hat? Now we have just the dar- 
lingest, duckiest hats in the world—all 
New York, too.” 

After trying on several hats, Mrs. 
Harding chose a neat, black velvet— 
one of the newest and most distinctive 
shapes of the season—“Perfectly New 
York,” she was told. 

The hat was lovely—one of those 





LOVE SUPREME 
By Marie Jordan 
Who shall limit the power of Love? 


dren’s lessons, she tucked them to bed. 
Mr. Harding, being an early riser and 
a hard worker, went to bed at a very 
early hour every night. When he was 
sound asleep, she stole softly to her 
room and began her preparation for 
her wonderful adventure. After she 
had carefully arrayed herself in the 
costly clothes, she stole softly in to 
peep at the sleeping children, then 
slipped quietly out the front door. 

No one recognized her as she walked 
into the door of the theater in com- 
pany with scores of others. Many 
were the admiring glances cast in her 
direction; for she was beautiful in her 
rich velvet dress with fur trimmings, 
soft, velvet hat which had a bright. 
golden bird perched lightly on the top 
of it. Her smart shoes and gloves 
made a showing that was equal to that 
of any of the other ladies. Nobody 
thought of connecting this glorious 
creature with poor, little insignificant 
Mrs. Harding. 

To her unaccustomed eyes, the in- 
terior of the theater was dazzling— 
the lights, the people—every thing. 
Even the picture on the curtain was 
the finest painting she had ever seen. 


Who shall stay or measure its force? 
Strong in the depths, as in realms above— 
In death as in life, it sweeps its course. 


Greater than earth or sea or sky, 
Wider its path than the Milky Way; 
Through infinite space Love’s currents flow— 
The light divine of eternal day. 


Weary thy heart of the world’s desire? 
Tossed by the waves of Time’s cold sea? 
Open thy soul to Love’s flaming fire, 
And bathe in the joy of Eternity. 








adorable, crooked shapes, so dear to 
the heart of the American woman—a 
hat to be worn slightly tilted, and low 
over the eye. 

With a sense of keenest delight, 
mingled with another sense of fear and 
guilt, she slunk away home and de- 
posited all her treasures together. 
When the night came, beautiful, clear 
and cold, but wonderfully starlit, Mrs. 
Harding’s eyes shone with a hidden 
fire. Several times during that day 
she caught the children’s wondering 
glances as she almost tripped about 
the house singing snatches of song— 
love songs, gay and frivolous. Her 
husband came all unexpectedly upon 
her singing, “Tell Me Will My Dreams 
Come True.” 

“Oh, what do you want to sing that 
foolish thing for,” he asked half play- 
fully and half harshly. “Why don’t 
you sing something else? Your voice 
is too lovely to waste in idle singing. 
Sing something with sense to it. ‘Am 
I a Soldier of the Cross?’ for instance.” 

Poor’Mrs. Harding stopped her gay 
notes and sneaked away. She never 
felt so guilty in all her life. “I must 
indeed be crazy,” she thought, “good- 
ness knows I need to sing ‘Am I a 
Soldier of the Cross.’” After the chil- 


It represented a calm, blue sea, and 
stretched for miles and miles, and on 
its smooth surface, there floated sev- 
eral small vessels, some away in the 
distance, others nearer. To her the 
whole scene suggested freedom. She 
could have looked at it for hours with- 
out fatigue; but the curtain rose and 
the show began. Mrs. Harding was 
lifted to the very pinnacle of delight 
as she listened to the perfect notes of 
the singers. She could detect no special 
moral in the story of the play as it 
was revealed to her, but some how she 
didn’t seem to care, they were giving 
her just what she wanted—love songs, 
“light and without meaning,” as her 
husband would say; but nothing vulgar 
or coarse, just touchy, dazzling love 
songs and graceful dancing. Every- 
body seemed so carefree and happy. 
And such beautiful women! Mrs. Hard- 
ing thought they must be happy in- 
deed, being able to sing like that and 
look so beautiful at the same time. 
She did not know that some of them 
had their real looks hidden behind 
powder and paint. To her their beauty 
was very real; every thing they did 
was real and quite wonderful. The 
story was full of humor. Mrs. Harding 
found herself bubbling over. She 


thought the end was glorious. It was 
one of thcse “happy ever afters.” When 
it was over, she rose with a little sigh 
and started on her way home. 

Just as she started up the steps of 
her home, the clock struck twelve! 
Twelve o’clock! and Mrs. Harding not 
in bed, but returning from a theater 
alone! A chill crept up her spine as 
she softly closed the front door and 
locked it. The poor little woman felt 
like a thief in the night. What if Mr. 
Harding should be awake and find her 
out? She shook as with an ague, but 
gained the door all undisturbed. Softly 
turning the knob, she let herself in, 
shut the door behind her and tottered 
weakly to a chair, wherein she drop- 
ped—all spent and shaken. 

“Oh, thank God!” she breathed. “I’m 
safe at home again.” She sat there 
and breathed freely for awhile, then, 
womanlike, got up to look at herself 
in the mirror once more before going 
to bed. There she stood in all her 
finery, turning first this way and that, 
glowing with pleasure, her eyes like 
twin stars, when—the door opened and 
there stood Mr. Harding in the door- 
way! Her blood froze in her veins! 
She stared at him with eyes big and 
wide with terror. 

The man and the woman stared at 
each other—he as much dumbfounded 
as she wis terror-stricken. 

“Good Lord! woman, what does this 
mean—where have you been?” 

The question was her death knell 
Where indeed! She opened her mouth 
to speak but did not utter a word. Her 
hands hung limply from her graceful, 
flaring sleeves, her eyes, pitifully big 
with terror, stared from beneath the 
soft, crooked velvet hat, with the golden 
bird. 

“Woman! I say, where have you 
been?” Again the man thundered. She 
felt that she must speak or go crazy. 
Suddenly her spirits rose. What right 
liad this nian to frighten her so? 

“T have been to the theater?” she said 
with a weak show at spirit. 

The theater!” He fairly screamed 
the word. “Well if that don’t beat the 
very Devil in Hell! God!” 

“Ah!” thought Mrs. Harding, “that 
brings us to a common level; for pro- 
fanity is worse than the thing I’ve 
done.” 

“Damn you!” he cried, worked up to 
an unholy rage. “Who with, I pray?” 

“No one, I went alone.” Her tone 
had a pleading in it! for some how she 
knew what he was capable of think- 
ing in his present condition. 

“Alone! You liar! You wanton liar 
—you went with some man! You 
sneaky, low-down huzzy! Going to 
theaters with men—cheap, low devlish 
shows, which nothing but harlots and 
wenches, like yourself, attend! My 
children’s mother! Bah! TI’ll thrash 
you to the very inch of your life and 
send you to your daddy. I wont have 
you—I’ve done with you forever.” 

“Stop!” Mrs. Harding rose two 
inches in her glace kid shoes. She 
could stand the insult no longer. 

“Stop!” she ordered again as he 
started once more to hurl invectives at 
her. Then the beautiful outraged wo- 
man stood up in her first finery, and 
gave Mr. Harding a word or two which 
he never forgot. 

“You mean, narrow cur! Your soul 
is not as big as a puppy’s. You self- 
righteous fool—you don’t know what 
righteousness is! You stingy, whelp— 
you don’t know what beauty and good- 

(Continued on page 8.) 
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March, 1917 


DID HE MARRY CLARA JAMES? 


(Let us hope that Frank Cameron got fame. 
one way; others, another way. How would you end it? 


HERE were two things that Frank 
Cameron wanted very much in this 
life—the one was fame; the other, 
money. He hoped to gain the former 
with his pen, 
and the latter 
by marrying 
Clara James. 
Just how 
\ this feat was 
. to be accom- 
plished he was 
not quite sure; 
for he had 
never seen 
Clara James. 
He only knew 
that she was 
the author of 
“The Awaken- 
ing”—a book that was being read from 
coast to coast. More than that, she had 
a goodly income from her oil wells in 
Oklahoma. He had heard that she was 
very homely, but her money would cover 
up most any fault. 





el 


Bettie Mascn 


Cameron worked hard in his little 
home town, but the editors had a way 
of rejecting his manuscripts. Disgust- 
ed with Carthage and its small town 
atmosphere, he moved to Chicago. Here 
he found things almost as bad. There 
was work to do—plenty of it—and it 
paid pretty well, too; but life was so 
colorless, monotonous, and even lonely, 
though he rubbed elbows with thou- 
sands of people daily. To cap the cli- 
max, the young fellow in the next room, 
the only friend he had made in Chicago, 
had married and was now living on the 
outskirts of the citly. Cameron felt 
that the Sundays especially would be 
intolerable without his friend. He 
hoped that some other friendly soul 
would rent the room—but it stood idle 
all winter, and the Sundays grew long- 
er and longer. 


The house where young Cameron 
lived was one of those old-fashioned 
residences in certain sections of Chi- 
cago where the people keep lodgers. 
It was a rather quiet, out-of-the-way 
neighborhood, but the rent was cheap- 
er than in the heart of the Colored set- 
tlement. Then, too, there were no wo- 
men in the house other than the land- 
lady and her daughter, which pleased 
him. He could put up with inconven- 
iences, but not women. They were in- 
tolerable to him—unless they had 
money. 


It was a damp, drizzly Sunday in 
March, too disagreeable for walking, 
and yet rather lonesome at home with 


} hs was a cold December day. Neu- 
zetta wrapped herself in a heavy red 
shawl and went hurriedly over to see 
why Lucile had 
not kept her 
engagement 
to go to town 
with her. 

Not a sound 
could be heard 
in the house 
by Neuzetta 
as she closed 
Lucile’s door 
and went dis- 
appointedly 
from the 
house. Lucile 
was nowhere 





F. M. Blackwell 


By Bettie Mason 


no one to talk to. Of course, there 
was Mrs. Wilson’s daughter, but he pre- 
ferred the loneliness to a chat with her. 
She was too frightfully enthusiastic 
over everything. He stayed in his 
room and read. 

When darkness compelled him to light 
the gas, he went to the window to draw 
his shade and saw on the curtain op- 
posite a woman’s shadow. It was n’t 
the landlady’s daughter—too tall for 
her couldn’t be Mrs. Wilson herself— 
too slender. But surely Mrs. Wilson 
would not rent her rooms to women. 
She never had before. He sought his 
landlady. 

That gracious woman explained that 





The peck-peck-peck of the typewriter 
annoyed him. 


his new neighbor was a Miss James, 
one of her daughter’s schoolmates who 
had come to stay awhile, and if he 
cared to meet her— But Cameron fied. 
Next evening he met Miss James at 
the door just as he was coming from 
work. She was good to look at, indeed. 
Rather a dark brown, with clear-cut 
features, she had sparkling black eyes 
and carefully brushed black hair. She 
smiled. It was a pearly smile, inter- 
spersed with gold. She had lost her 
key, and thanked him profusely when 
he found it for her. Cameron noticed 
that she had a clear, bird-like voice. 
More than once he caught himself 
peeping across the court to the window 
opposite. The first time he peeped 
he saw a box of flowers on the window 
ledge. It made him think of the win- 
dows at home. His mother always kept 
growirz plants of some kind in the 
windows. The next time he peeped 
he saws two handkerchiefs stretched 


The question is— did he get the other thing he wanted: 
Let us hear from you. 


across the window pane to dry and 
iron at the same time. Next a pair of 
lavender silk stockings were fastened 
to the curtain with a safety pin. 

“Women are economical creatures,” 
he mumbled; “a man’d send that stuff 
to the laundry.” 

She sang. Cameron caught himself 
listening, and in spite of himself he 
enjoyed it. He heard her typewriter 
way into the night and he wondered 
what she could be writing. He picked 
up a book and tried to read, but the 
peck-peck-peck of the typewriter an- 
noyed him and he threw down the book 
in disgust. 

Was there no place in the world free 
from the invasion of women? Even 
this haven of peace was to be denied 
him. There was no use to move else- 
where, because there would be other 
women, and perhaps they would not be 
so good to look at as this one. 

A few evenings later, he sauntered 
into his favorite restaurant. She was 
there. She smiled graciously. A sud- 
den impulse, born of sheer loneliness, 
made Cameron walk over and seat him- 
self at her table. To his surprise he 
found her interesting. More than 
that, she wore very good clothes—her 
dress of a soft, clingy black showed the 
lines of her body. She wore frilly, lacy 
cuffs and a collar fastened with a dia- 
mond brooch. 

It made Cameron wonder—the con- 


Clara James and money” 
A Cash Prize for the best answer. 





Some will end the story 
See Page 3.) 


conversation to books and their au- 
thors. They began to discuss colored 
writers. 

“How do you like ‘The Awakening,’ 
Miss James?” he asked. 

A peculiar look came over the young 
woman’s face. “You could hardly ex- 
pect me to praise that particular work, 
could you?” asked the young lady rath- 
er coldly. 

Anxious to please this brown siren 
at any cost, Cameron cut in eagerly. 
“You don’t like it? Well, I don’t think 
much of it myself.” 

He stooped to pick up her handker- 
chief that had fallen to the floor. As 
he did so, Miss James frowned. But 
she smiled sweetly as she thanked him 
for his services. 

Unfortunately for Cameron, he saw 
the smile but not the frown, and con- 
tinued: “In the first place, the au- 
thor is a Southern woman and she evi- 
dently knows very little about colored 
life in the North. She has a lot to 
learn, believe me.” 

Miss James smiled. 

At midnight, he bade her good night 
with reluctance. He thought she 
seemed less friendly than usual, a trifle 
absorbed. No doubt she was tired. 

A few evenings later he went to the 
living room in search of something to 
read. The landlady’s daughter offered 
her assistance. 

“Oh, Mr. Cameron,” she volunteered 





He walked over and seated himself at her table . 


.. -They began to discuss 


colored writers. 


stant writing late at night; the costly 
clothes; the refinment; and even the 
name— Perhaps, after all, fortune 
had decided in his favor. 

Gradually, cautiously, he turned the 


CUPID’S ALLY 


By Florence Moss Blackwell 


to be found. Angry at her disappoint- 
ment, Neuzetta gave up her trip to 
town, 

About five-thirty in the afternoon, 
Neuzetta was surprised to receive a 
phone call from Lucile. 

“Hello! Is that you, Neuzetta?” 

“Yes,” was the reply half vexedly, 
half sadly. 

“Well, I have some news for you; but 
you must promise me that you will for- 
give me for all you may feel that I have 
done wrong, remembering that I loved 
him—and all is fair in love and war; 
and Heaven knows I love him—” 

Neuzetta was rooted to the spot. Her 
features showed signs of a great strug- 
gle within. She hung up the receiver. 
In a moment she realized all. She re- 


alized that the interest Lucile had pre- 
tended for her was, after all, that she 
might attract Wilton to herself. And 
even while she waited for Lucile—as 
only a friend waits for another—had 
she stolen away from her heart all that 
the world held dear for her. Lucile 
had run away with Wilton. 

Neuzetta sat in deep despair, realiz- 
ing that even now the man she loved 
with her whole soul was married to an- 
other—and that one her very best 
friend whom she had loved and trust- 
ed so well. The thought of it all made 
her tremble. Her beautiful brown face 
drooped and the happy love that had 
always beamed in her eyes all at once 
died away. Neuzetta was as a with- 
ered leaf shaken from the tree. 


eagerly, “I’ll run up and ask Clara— 
Miss James to let you read her latest 
book. 

And she returned shortly with a copy 
of “The Awakening.” 


As she sat there, Neuzetta reflected 
on the quarrel between herself and Wil- 
ton, when in a passionate moment she 
had given him back the ring that would 
have made them man and wife that 
very night. And now— 

How she wished with all her heart 
that she had been more reasonable 
when she asked for pardon! For, after 
all, it was really she who was at fault. 
Her brow was as clouded as her brain 
at the painful recollection of it all. 

Lucile had vowed to Neuzetta when 
she found she had returned Wilton’s 
ring that she would see to it that Neu- 
zetta married Wilton at the appointed 
time, even if she had to act as preacher. 

“And this was Lucile’s loyalty! A 

(Continued on page 15) 
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ALONG THE HIGHWAY 





THE HIGHWAY MAN 





VIA NATURAE 


Above in the sky I saw a world— 

A star that over the earth unfurl’d 

A shimmering sheen of silent light, 
Gleaming and chasing away the night. 
But I stood one night with piercing eye, 
And look’d wgain to the vaulted sky: 
’Twas fallen! and where I did not know. 


In a shady dell I saw a flower, 

Unstain’d and pure in that lonely hour— 
What could rival my lily so fair 

That in its purity blossomed there? 

To this shady dell I went next day, 

My queen to honor and homage pay— 
But alas! ’tis sad, so sad, to say: 

Behold, in the dust my lily lay! 


By William H. Shackleford 


I saw a fair maiden, young and sweet, 
Enrob’d in virtue; and at her feet 

I fell to worship with love divine, 

As at the base of some sacred shrine. 
Alas! these bitter—O bitter!—tears 
Cannot relieve me of all these fears: 
I see before me all soil’d and torn 
My Star, my Lily, my fallen One. 


TRIFLING THINGS 
“It may seem a trifle at most, 
The little things we do or say; 
And yet it may be at fearful cost 
We may wish it undone some day.” 

And there—in these four lines—is the story of a life. The little 
things unnoticed are the trifles to be noticed. Those habits that are 
forming—those little forget-me-nots that seem so insignificant: they 
are the helps or hindrances in one’s pathway. The little deeds are 
the small acts which contribute strength to the character, even as the 
small spokes in a wheel give it durability and usefulness. 

It is the angel aim and standard in an act that consecrates it. 
He who aims for perfection in a trifle is trying to do that trifle holily. 
The trier wears the halo and the halo grows as quickly round the 
brow of peasant as of king, The smallest roadside pool has its water 
from heaven and its gleam from the sun and can hold the stars in its 
bosom just as easily as the great ocean. There is no man or woman 
so small that the life cannot be made great by high endeavor. 

As to importance, there are no little things in God’s creation. As 
to size, there may be. But the greatest forces in he world are not 
the huge mastodons that we may view with a feeling of bewildering 
awe, but the trifling atoms and molecules that form the aggregate. 

Character is not greater than the attributes which compose it. 
The cup of water in the name of charity given is greater than the 
great ocean from which it is taken. 

Single thoughts make up the flow of reason. How small! and 
yet the value of a thought cannot be computed. He who can by force 
of will power control the revolutions of thought in his brain is in- 
deed a man. Life is more than a breath and the quick round of blood. 
It is a great spirit and a busy heart. One generous feeling, one great 
thought, one deed of good ere the night, would make life longer seem 
than if each year might number a thousand days. 

“We live in deeds, not years; 

In thoughts, not breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. 


He most lives who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 


—Copyright Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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FRENCH AFRICAN TROOPS 
REST AFTER VICTORY 
AT DOUAMONT. 
This photograph was taken while 





the French African fighters were en- 
route to the Riviera to enjoy a well- 
earned rest following the battle of 
Douamont in which they acquitted 
themselves creditably. 

The ranks of these intrepid fighters 
were considerably depleted in this bat- 
tle which ended in a complete victory 
for the Allies. Note the size of the 


fighters in comparison with the officer 


standing in the foreground toward 
the left. 
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PIN MONEY FROCKS 





No. 305. This long coat is a spring ne- 
cessity. Two-button fancy coat with ki- 
mono sleeve with large cuff and large sailor 
collar which can be worn high or low. The 
only trimmings are buttons and the new 
fancy, heavy stitching which will be all the 
rage this spring. The material may be 
either Shepherd Check, fancy wool or 
Whipcord of any shade. Price $20.10. 

The hat is of black satin with a blue satin 
facing. A style that would become anyone. 
Price $3.95. 


HE March fashions strike the key-note of the 
spring modes, and although this is the “first 


month of the season” it is possible to forecast what 
the outstanding spring features will be. 
have been designed, the general outline established, 
and certain important features determined. We can 
say authoritatively that silk, pongee, and silk and 
wool fabrics in wonderful stripes and plaids will 
lead for sport clothes; and tweed, homespuns and 
heathers for the trotabout tailleur. 


Fabrics 


Throughout the spring and summer, skirts will 


be of great importance, in many costumes quite 
outshining the coat, and yet the best of them are 
simple in design. 
perfection of line, careful restraint in the matter 


Their effectiveness is due to a 


A very smart six-gore skirt with a panel 
front finished with open welt seams, The 
side gores terminate in open _plaits, 
trimmed with ten buttons. The material is 
of black gabardine. Price $10.00. 





What They Are Wearing - - - mapam Fr’ mapison 


of fullness, and a skilful combination of color and 
fabric. It is almost trite to speak of longer skirts. 
for since the extreme shortness of last summer’s 
styles, skirts have been creeping down an inch at 
a time until the accepted distance from the ground 
is now from four to six inches. 

And what of the spring coats? Generally speak- 
ing, they will be hip-length or shorter. Pockets, 
and still more pockets, are being used on all sports 
clothes. Sleeves will be very long, and preference 
is given to the tight-fitting effect from elbow to 
wrist. Nine out of ten jackets will be belted, and 
the tenth will show a well defined, normal waist-line. 
A cose analysis of the best design for the spring 
makes clear the fact that today’s fashions are neither 
spectacular nor extreme. 








No 114. Extremely smart because of its 
simplicity is this strictly tailored suit. Front 
is cut in fancy design to belt finished wth 
belt seams and buttons. Lower part termi- 
nates into two side plaits trimmed with 
patch pockets, buttons and button holes. 
Can be purchased in fancy check, Shepherd 
Check or Whipcord of any shade. Price 
$31.75. 

The hat is of Milan straw and can be 
purchased in almost any shade for $4.50. 





March is the month when every one wants to blos- 
som forth in a new straw hat. Of course it is a 
foolish notion, but as long as the fad lasts, who 
would have the audacity to revel? So whether the 
temperature is springlike or down to zero, straw hats 
are the thing! High crowned and Russian toques 
are the success of the moment. Usually made in 
dark tones, these hats have no other trimming than 
a touch of passementerie or a jeweled ornament 
posed very high up at the front. Veils, embroidered 
over the crown part with arabesques of gold and 
silver, continue to enhance and vary the simplicity of 
the hats. Black satin hats are trimmed with the 
now fashionable monkey skin, placed in upstanding 
pieces on the crown, so that the long falling hair 
gives the impression of a handsome aigrette. 





‘ 


The HALF-CENTURY Shopping Service will be pleased to purchase Suits and Hats described for any of our readers as per prices quoted. Send descrip- 


tion and money to Miss Jane Hudson, care Half-Century Magazine, Chicago, Illinois. 
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F ICTION is the product of Fancy 
and Fancy is the spawn of Fact. 
Imagination is Fact. Imagination is 

Experience. 

Imagina- 

tion is life. 


The facts 
and expe- 
riences of 
life, inter- 
woven and 
subjected 
to re-ar- 
rangement 
and re- 
comb ina- 
tion, form 
Ima gina- 
tion. 


Imagina- 
tion reduc- 
ed to litera- 
ture is Fic- 
tion. 





Fiction is 
Ultimate 
Fact. 


The Professor 
Man cannot conceive anything out- 


side of his experience. The wildest 
flight of his fancies rests upon Ulti- 


mate Fact. He is hemmed in by the 
Ultimate Fact of the Past and the 
Ultimate Fact of the Future. 


The Ultimate Fact of the Future and 
the Ultimate Fact of the Past coin- 
cide and are One, inseparable and in- 
divisible. 

The wildest imagining of man is 
either a Fact of the Past or will be a 
fact of the Future. The Fact of the 
Future was once a Fact of the Past. 
“And there is nothing new under the 
sun,” saith Jehovah. 


Moreover, “the thing that hath been, 
it is that which shall be; and that 
which is done, is that which shall be 
done.” 

All Wisdom comes from the Past. 
“Is there anything whereof it may be 
said, See, this is new? It hath been 
already cf old time, which was before 
us.” 

Every imagination is but a “Rever- 
sion-To-Type’—a going back to the 
former things that were and project- 
ing them into the future as the “things 
that are to come with those that shall 
come after us.” 

Life is a Circle, without beginning or 
ending. To-day has been Yesterday. 
To-day will be To-morrow. What was 


Yesterday, is To-day, and will be To- 
morrow. 

“All things are possible and there is 
nothing impossible.” 

When Jules Verne wrote his “Around 
the World in Eighty Days,” the half- 
wits who could not see an inch beyond 
their noses smiled. 

To-day—what is “eighty days” in 
which to circumnavigate the globe? 

Likewise, when Jules Verne wrote 
concerning submarine voyages, hard- 
headed, practical, unimaginative folk 
who dealt only in facts derided. 

But that was in the days before the 
Deutschland, Folk, to-day, speak of 
her exploits as facts—but there could 
never have been this achievement with- 
out a dreamer who had imagined it. 

Those who sneer at Fiction believe, 
more or less, in certain intangible 
things called Ideals. What are Ideals 
but something imaginary—an ignis 
fatuus that men can only approximate 
but never quite realize. 

Without Ideals, the sons of men 
could never rise to noble achievement. 
Without the inspiration of Ideals: plus 
the goad of Ambition, the heights above 
forever would remain unattainable. 

Ideals are indispensable to Progress, 


Growth, Development and Success. The 
influence of the imaginary is thus real 
and vital, vindicating the necessity and 
importance of the Imagination in Lit- 
erature—that is to say, vindicating the 
necessity and importance of Fiction. 

Poets and Fiction Writers have their 
place in the Economy of Progress as 
truly as the Men in the Counting 
House or the Men in the Field. They 
are the men gifted beyond degree with 
Hindsight and Foresight. Indeed, they 
are the Forward-looking Men who con- 
jure up the Actualities of the Future 
through the Experiences of the Past 
and the Tendencies of the Present. 

* *+ &* & ®& 


Now then: 

Show me a race with Seers—Men of 
Vision and Imagination—Men or Art 
and Science imbued with the creation 
of a distinctive Race Literature through 
the means of Poetry, Fiction and Art 
no less than of Business—and I will 
show you a race that will live forever 
in history. 

Show me a race without such men, 
and I will show you a race degenerate, 
defunct: a race that— 


“—-doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence it sprung, 
Unwept, unhonored and unsung.” 


NAVY BLUE VELVET GS Continued from Page 4. 


ness is. From all this big, round world 
of beauty and pleasure, you get noth- 
ing but that which goes to make up a 
coarse animal like you. You don’t even 
get the odor of a rose or a violet. All 
your brute nostrils are capable of 
smelling is the stink of onions and 
cabbage—I hate them both—and you! 
Yes, I went to the theater because I 
wanted to, and I shall go again if 1 
choose; for who’s to hinder me, I pray? 

“Look at me, Mr. Harding. I bought 
this dress with the first money I ever 
owned—that fifty dollars you wanted 
me to place in the bank to buy shoats 
with—shoats! I hate pigs; and brute 
husbands are no better than pigs! I 
am hungry for something beautiful. 
I’ve never had anything I wanted— 
I’m starved. But I shall hunger no 
longer—I’ll go where I please, and wear 
what I please!” She turned on the 
Louise Cuban heels and swept from the 
room, 

It was a blessed thing that the room 
into which she entered was the nurs- 
‘ry; for the sight of those sleeping 
children brought her to her senses as 
nothing else could at that moment. 

There lay her children, Edwin, Mar- 
tin, Frank, Tom and little Margaret, 
the only daughter. Margaret stirred 
in her sleep and sighed. Mrs. Hard- 
ing ran to her, passed her hand quickly 
over the little forehead and hands— 
the child was perfectly cool and not 
feverish as her mother feared. Mrs. 
Harding dropped into a chair by the 
side of the bed—the crooked hat was 
all awry. Slowly she drew out the long 
hat pin, removed the hat and laid it 
on the table. She heard Mr. Harding 
slam his own door and felt relieved 
that the scene was over—at least for 
tonight. She dreaded the thought of 
tomorrow and what it might bring. She 
certainly couldn’t live with Mr. Hard- 
ing any longer. How she should man- 
age it she did not know. It would be 
easy but for the children. She knew 
she never could bring herself to the 
task of walking off from them, leaving 
them bereft of the greatest need on 
earth—a mother. There was Edwin, 
her big boy, nearly thirteen—on the 
brink of adolesence—he needed her now 
more than ever. Martin, so headstrong, 


so daring and adventurous—he couldn’t 
do without her. Frank and Tom with 
only ten months difference between 
their ages, so full of life—always run- 
ning into michief, and keeping her well 
supplied with cut fingers, stubbed toes 
and even broken bones—they simply 
couldn’t get along without her. And 
Baby Margaret—the dear little daugh- 
ter of her dreams—Oh, all the power 
in the world couldn’t separate her from 
Baby Margaret—and Edwin, and Mar- 
tin, Tom and Frank—not one of them! 
What on earth should she do! She 
simply couldn’t endure life with a man 
who had said what that man had said 
to her tonight. Suddenly, little Mar- 
garet sat straight up in bed. She had 
been awake for several minutes but 
had lain perfectly quiet, gazing in child- 
ish wonder at the beautiful dream lady. 
All at once she recognized her mother 
and sat bolt upright in bed. 

“Why mother—my mother!” she 
said in a thrilly little voice, full of 
wonder and admiration. 

“Sh—,” the trembling mother hush- 
ed her—but there was no use—Edwin, 
too, was awake, and Martin, Tom and 
Frank. They all sat up, rubed their 
eyes, and gazed at their mother, awe 
struck! Goodness! Here was trouble 
indeed for Mrs. Harding. 

How could she explain the situation 
to the children? Without warning, they 
all made movements as if they would 
scamper out of bed and rush upon 
her. 


“Children,” she said rising, “lie still, 
don’t get up—listen!” 

“But, mother, you look so delicious— 
beautiful,” said Margaret, ‘I want to 
hug you, you look like a fairy mother! 
Just let me hug you once—please, moth- 
er—please!” 

“Lie still Margaret, like mother tells 
you! Sh—sh—. Please be quiet chil- 
dren, you will disturb your father!” 

“Now listen—, This is a surprise 
for you.” She winced at this lie— 
the first she had ever told her chil- 
dren. “Mother just wanted to let her 
children see how she looked all dressed 
up—but listen, dears, mether can’t af- 
ford to wear so nice a dress often, you 
see it would become soiled, so I shall 


put it away and not wear it again for 
a long time.” 

“Has father seen you in it, mother?” 
asked Edwin. Do let father see you— 
it’s a stunner! I know he’ll eat you 
up most.” 

“But, Edwin, father mustn’t be dis- 
turbed tonight. I’ll let him see me the 
next time I put it on. I'll surprise him! 
Now don’t one of you children tell— 
honest, don’t!” 

They promised, but not without 
some wondering; for they thought 
father certainly ought to see mother 
look like that. She listened to the 
children’s praise until her heart glow- 
ed. Her eyes shone like stars as she 
surrendered herself completely to the 
happiness of the moment. When the 
children were all asleep again, she went 
back to her room, removed her finery, 
and sat down to think. She had thought 
the striped every-day gingham hateful, 
common and ugly; but how friendly it 
clung to her now, as if to shield her 
from the awful abyss, which yawned at 
her very feet. She thought of her chil- 
dren, her beautiful little brood of five. 
Her separation from her husband 
would rob them of a father, a parent 
which every child has a right to have. 
She had always regarded marriage as 
the holiest institution among men, She 
knew that her children needed their 
father as much as they needed their 
mother. To leave her husband would 
be to destroy her family—detstroy her 
children’s brightest hopes for the fu- 
ture. Could she do it? No! 

“Oh my God! to think that I ever 
contemplated leaving them—my chil- 
dren, my home—all for the sake of a 
navy blue, fur-trimmed dress.” 

She remembered the lines of some 
author, she had forgotten when and 
where she had seen them: “Any thing 
that tends to destroy the family is per- 
fectly devlish and infamous. The fam- 
ily is the holiest of all holies; and when 
there is a good family, there virtue 
dwells with love. It is like a lily with 
a heart of fire—the fairest flower in 
all this world.” 

Mrs. Harding deliberately folded up 
the dress. She found the bitterness 
against her husband slipping away. 


After all, he was not so much to blame, 
She should not have sought to gratify 
her desires in that sneak-thief way. 
Her actions did look suspicious. It 
was positively not decent-looking—her 
slipping off to the theater in that way. 
She shuddered when she thought of the 
ugly things they had said to each other. 
She wished he had not called her a 
wanton liar—and all those other ugly 
names. She wished she had not called 
him a narrow-hearted cur—her faith- 
ful, hard-working husband. He was a 
little extreme, but after all, he had been 
faithful in his way. She should have 
used more tact in teaching him her de- 
sires. A man has little idea what a 
woman wants. He will provide the 
things she needs, and so long as she 
seems satisfied, he is content. He had 
never thought of being untrue to her. 
She, their children, and their hard- 
earned property, made up his world. 
His sole object was their comfort. His 
biggest fault lay in narrowing their 
comfort down to a meat and bread 
sphere. 

Mrs. Harding folded the dress and 
gloves and laid them away. The hat 
and shoes she also put away. All done, 
she carefully combed and braided her 
long hair. 


Mr. Harding in his room was under- 
going an ordeal. 


At first his heart was filled with a 
blind, unreasoning, fierce anger against 
his wife. The thing was so astound- 
ing—so utterly unlike her! He could 
hardly credit his senses. What on earth 
had gotten into Margaret’s head at this 
late time of life! The woman must 
be crazy—and yet he knew she was not 
crazy. Why, he had never dreamed her 
capable of so much spirit; and he had 
to admit that she was beautiful in her 
rage. He knew, too, that Margaret had 
told the truth—the white truth about 
the whole affair. He had no reason 
whatever to doubt her word. Margaret 
had never lied to him in all her life. It 
was brutal in him to have jumped to 
the ugly conclusion that she had been 
guilty of wantonness and deception. 
No wonder she had been stung to such 
anger. He had not been fair with her 

(Continued on page 17.) 
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GENERAL RACE 


Mrs. Maude Cuney Hare and Mr. W. H. Richard- 
gon appeared in a joint recital in Chicago, late in 
January.. Mrs Hare gave a splendid talk on “The 
Negro in Music.” Her playing also was well re- 
ceived by the music lovers of the windy city. She 
played a number of Colerdige-Taylor’s compositions 
as well as selections from other famous old masters. 
Mr. Richardson, the baritone, was in fine voice, and 
sang selections from Harry T. Burleigh, Will Marion 
Cook, Rosamond Johnson and Maude Cuney Hare. 


A census to determine the number of sick Colored 
people, and the cause of illness, will be taken in 
New York City by the National League on Urban 
Conditions. Four hundred trained nurses will assist 
in the enumeration, 


T. Theodore Taylor of Chicago, gave a brilliant 
piano recital in Kansas City on Feb. 2nd. It was 
well attended by the music lovers on both sides of 
the river. 


Frank Wallace, a Colored seaman, was the first 
American to lose his life in the German crisis. 
The colored guard is maintaining its place in Ameri- 
can history—first in war, first in peace, and first 
in ——? 


The Hahn Jubilee Singers appeared in a concert in 
Los Angeles late in January before a large au- 
dience of music lovers. Though every number was 
excellent, the drawing card of the evening was 
Mme. Florence Cole Talbert, the lyric soprano, who 
always finds a hearty welcome when she returns 
to the city of her adoption. 


The Symphony Club is the newest organization 
in New York City. Its membership is composed of 
some of the best known Colored musicians in the 
country. 


At the last convention, the American Federation 
of Labor decided to admit Colored members. Thir 
stand was taken on account of the wholesale migra- 
tion of Negroes from the Southern States to the 
industrial centers of the North and West. 


Rep. Dyer of St. Louis has introduced a bill pro- 
viding for the erection in Washington, D. C., of a 
$100,000 monument to the Negro soldiers and sailors 
who have lost their lives in the service of this 
country. 


Dr. Charles E. Fossett, bears the distinction of 
being the first Colored man to be appointed door- 
keeper in the Indiana Legislature. 


Wilberforce University is to have a new building 
to be known as the William Hayes Ward Science 
Hall. The cost will be $40,000. 


Prof. Lawrence H. Freeman, the Colored composer 
of Grand Opera, will organize a Colored grand op- 
era company in New York this spring, and pre- 
sent his own operas. Among his compositions are: 
“The Plantation,” “An African Kraal,” “The Proph- 
ecy,” and a number of others concerning life in 
Africa, Mexico and America. 


The State A. & M. College at Orangeburg, S. C., 
is to have three new buildings in the early spring 
at the cost of $150,000. 


Mr. J. Rosamond Johnson, the celebrated musical 
genius, appeared in recital in Chicago on January 
28rd. He was assisted by Miss Pauline James Lee, 
one of Chicago’s favorite contraltos. He presented 
a number of his compositions, both old and new, 
and were of a varied character. He sang “Under 
the Bamboo Tree,” and reminded his hearers of the 
days when Bob Cole charmed so many audiences. 
He also sang “I Told My Love to the Roses.” Mr. 
Clarence Lee, was cnother attraction on this pro- 
gram. He rendered a number of violin selections 
with brilliancy of tone and method. Miss Marie 
Summers, gave a reading, and Prof. James A. 
Mundy’s chorus assisted on the program. A full 
house was the best testimonial of Chicago’s appre- 
ciation of this excellent program. 


The Colored garment makers of Baltimore have 
paren and will fight for better wages and better 
ours, 


The General Emergency Hospital in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is to be remodeled and equipped as a training 
school and general hospital for members of the race, 


One of the largest funerals held in New York 
City in recent years, was that of Bishop Alexander 
Walters, the noted prelate of the A. M. E. Zion 
Church. Bishop Walters was very active in poli- 
cal as well as church circles, He died in New York 
City on February first. 


The women wage earners of the District of Colum- 
bia have organized to aid their chances of ad- 
vancement in the economic world. This organization 
= affiliated with the American Federation of 

r. 


Attorney Elijah J. Graham, Jr., of Wheeling, 
W. Va., has been appointed Law Libriarian for 
Ohio County, W. Va This is the first time that a 
Colored man has ever held the position. 


Col. Franklin Dennison, commander of the Eighth 
Regiment I. N. G., has been appointed Assistant 
Attorney General for the State of Illinois. 


* The United States Government has purchased the 
Danish West Indies. As we go to press, negotia- 
tions are being made in Washington to pay the price 
of purchase demanded by the Danes. The agitation 
of the Colored leaders in the islands and fear of a 
revolt caused the Danes to sell these possessions 
which the United States has wanted for 60 years. 


President Wilson waived the civil service regula- 
tions and gave Dolly Sarrior a position as messenger 
in the war department. This is a reward for his 
bravery at Carrizal. He is a member of the famous 
Tenth Cavalry. 


The Conference on Negro Migration held in New 
York City in January, under the auspices of the 
National League on Urban conditions, discussed 
methods by which we could best meet the needs of 
the Colored migrants. 


Ministers of all denominations met at Durham, 
N. C., the week of February 10th and discussed 
Sanitary, Moral and other conditions in their re- 
spective communities, and how they could be im- 
proved. 


Ex-Slaves are asking that $68,000,000.00 be paid 
to them and their heirs for services during slavery 
times. The Supreme Court will decide whether or 
not they will receive the money. 


Howard University Alumni are planning a big 
celebration in honor of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the establishment of their Alma Mater, on March 
1st. 


Governor Stanley of Kentucky seems to have 
taken a stand for the Colored race. Recently he 
told a mob that they would have to hang the gov- 
ernor first, before they could molest a colored pris- 
oner. 


Colored people from every section of the South 
attended the twenty-sixth annual conference at 
Tuskegee. They adopted resolutions admonishing 
Colored people to stay in the South, and to co-operate 
with the white people in improving labor condi- 
tions. 


Binga Dismond, the famous sprinter, is now the 
world’s fleetest runner. In the sprinting duel in 
January, between himself and Ted Meredith, Dis- 
mond outdistanced Meredith, thereby crowning him- 
self king of sprinters. 


The dedication and formal opening of the new 
Dunbar High School took place in Washington, D. 
C., the latter part of January. One of the inter- 
esting features of the celebration was the presence 
of Mrs. Matilda Dunbar, mother of the great poet, 
for whom the school was named. During her stay 
there, she told the life story of the poet in a lecture 


before the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The Carnegie Steel Company is employing Colored 
labor for the first time in its history. The Colored 
men are making good. 


NEWS 





The Cleveland branch of the N. A. A. C. P. is 
making elaborate preparations for the entertain- 
ment of the delegates and visitors to the General 
Conference of that organization in April. The 
Spingairn medal will be awarded at, that time. 


Miss Nannie Helen Burroughs, principal of the 
National Training School, Lincoln Heights, D. C., 
has secured the services of Mme. Anita Patti Brown, 
Clarence Cameron White, and Mme. Henrietta Vin- 
ton Davis to appear on a series of programs at her 
mid-winter festival. This festival will be held in 
the interest of the training school. 


At its annual session, the American Negro Acad- 
emy re-elected Archibald Grimke as president. 
Kelly Miller, and Rev. Mathew Anderson were elect- 
ed first and second vice-presidents. The principal 
theme under discussion was the “Phases of the Life 
and Work of Frederick Douglass.” 


Mme. E. Azalia Hackley was forced to cancel her 
engagement for the monster Folk Song Festival +o 
be held in New York on February 9th, owing to 
illness. The concert, however, will be given later. 


Major Robert R. Jackson, our representative in 
the Illinois Legislature, has been appointed member 
of a number of important committees there. He 
has also introduced a bill which will prohibit the 


exhibition of pictures that tend to excite race hatred 
in any way. 


Asa proof of his sincere friendship fur a Colored 
man, Vincent Astor, the multi-millionaire, attended 
the funeral of Mitchell Morton, an employee in his 
office, who died the latter part of January. Mr. 
Astor also paid Morton’s hospital bill, and provided 
ten carriages for the funeral besides making a gen- 
erous offering of flowers. 


Three hundred and thirty-seven thousand dollars 
has been appropriated to the Colored schools and 
colleges of the South by the General Educational 
Board. Aside from the $600,000 given Booker T. 
Washington by Andrew Carnegie, some years ago, 


this is the largest gift ever made to the Colored 
schools, 


; Miss Helen Hagan, the famous pianiste, is tour- 
ing the South. She gave a number of successful 


recitals in the State of Texas, during the month 
of January. 


The Africans are making good in the trenches of 
Europe. European generals declare that they have 
never fought with or against better or braver sol- 
diers than these black men. 


One of the musical events of January in Nashville, 
Tenn., was the appearance of the Williams Jubilee 
Concert Company of Chicago. One of the interest- 
ing features of this company is that although two 
of its members are blind, they handle all musical 
instruments with perfect ease. 


One of the largest department stores in the city of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has discharged its crew of white 
men and boys, 251 in number, and placed Colored 
men in charge of the delivery service. This is the 
first large Northern department store to do this, 
but if it is successful, it is believed that others will 
soon follow suit. 


The monthly musical concerts of the Lincoln High 
School in Kansas City, are not to be overlooked. 
These concerts are under the direction of N. Clark 
Smith, of Tuskegee fame, and are bringing out 
some excellent talent. 


Mr. Lois B. Deppe, the dramatic baritone appeared 
in recital in Pittsburgh in January. He was as- 
sisted by Mme. Venzella Newsom Jones, the dramatic 
reader, Miss Edna Stratton and Miss Jennie Patter- 
son. The program was varied, but most of the num- 
bers were from Colored composers. 


The Negroes of the State of Mississippi are to 
have a large building at the Centennial Exposition 
to be opened at Gulfport on December 10th. Prof. 
J. E. Johnson of Prentiss, Miss., is director of the 
Colored commission. ‘ 


Henryetta is the name of a new town in Oklahoma 
that will be Colored from the mayor on down. 
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Do you want information of any kind? 
THE 


National Negro Directory 
AND REPORTING AGENCY 


SPECIALIZES AS FOLLOWS: 
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If you want information about persons or firms in 
other cities we can supply you. 


Should your wife or husband, son or daughter 
leave home and you want them looked up, we 
can do so through our agents throughout the == 
United States at a small cost. = 


We furnish other services which we should be 
pleased to explain upon application. 


Agents and Reporters wanted for every 
town where we are not now represented 


For further information write to 


THE NATIONAL 


Negro Directory and Reporting Agency 


Chicago, Illinois 
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WE SELL BOOKS | Everything Musical 
The Azalia Hackley 


MUSIC 


Publishing House 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


PIANOS 
PIANO PLAYERS 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 
STRING INSTRUMENTS 
SHEET MUSIC 
MUSIC BOOKS 
VICTROLAS 
And other Talking Machines 


All the Latest Songs and Records 


When you want a 


Book of any kind] 
WRITE US 


If we can't get what you want, 


It's not in print 


Books written 
By Colored-American Autbors 


Our Specialty 


We make a specialty of songs and 
music of all kinds---Religious, 
Patriotic, Classic or Ragtime 


written by our people. 


Lowest Prices Quick, Efficient Service 


We set your words to music and 
publish same on a royalty basis. 


Mail Orders Filled 
The Azalia Hackley 


Music Publishing House 


5244 State St., Chicago, Ill. 


——TeE— 
Progressive Book Publishers 


3519 State St., Chicago, Ill. 





THE 


HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
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INTRODUCTIONS 


Speaking of introductions,—were you 
ever introduced to a charming young 
lady, whose name was never really 
spoken during the introduction, and 
you, of course, raised your hat, nodded 
and said, “How do you do, Miss I won- 
der who?” Well, that’s exactly what 
happened to me the other day. When 
the introduction was given, the young 
lady’s name was never called and I 
don’t know until thig day, who the ador- 
able little piece of femininity was. For 
that reason, it seems advisable to set 
forth in these columns, some rules 
which govern this most important of 
all customs in the world of the ultra 
fashionable. 


Form of Introduction 


The simplest method is always the 
best. Mrs. Johnson, let me present Mr. 
Parker, is a form properly used on al- 
most any occasion. Let me make you 
acquainted with, is an awkward and 
now obsolete phrase. In introducing 
men to women, the woman’s name is 
always spoken first and the gentleman 
presented to the lady. Very frequently, 
where a man introduces one of his own 
sex to a woman, he uses the following 
as being somewhat more complimen- 
tary: Mrs. Johnson, Mr. Parker de- 
sires to be presented to you. When 
asking permission of a lady to bring 
up and introduce a masculine stranger 
it is only necessary to say, Miss Haynes, 
may I present my friend Collins, he is 
very eager to know you, I hope you 
have no objections. 

In making a stranger known to a 
group of guests, a hoste or hostess, if 
ihe new-comer is a woman, would usu- 
ally say, Mrs. Johnson, let me present 
Miss Brown, Miss Beulah Brown, Mrs. 
Jones and Dector Jones. But should 
it be necessary to perform this always 
rather awkward feat in behalf of a 
young woman or of a gentleman, the 
master or mistress of ceremonies may 
dispense with all superfluous wording 
and mentioning first the name of the 
stranger, specify the guests or friends 
present by their proper titles and sur- 
names—thus: Miss Taylor, Mrs. Mose- 
ley, Mrs. Willifms, Mr. Williams. 

The mistake must never be made of 
leading a lady about a room full of 
guests and introducing her to as many 
persons as possible. A debutante or 
youthful member of society may be con- 
ducted across a ball-room, in order to 
be presented to a woman older than 
herself, or some distinguished matron, 
and when the introduction to be made 
is of a man to a woman, the man is 
always taken to the lady. 

Where there is a palpable difference 
in the ages of two women the younger 
is introduced to the elder—Mrs. John- 
son, let me present Mrs. Brown. An 
unmarried woman is invariably pre- 
sented to a matron, unless the spinster 
is very evidently much the older per- 
son. Two matrons between whose ages 
it would be invidious to draw a dis- 
tinction may be formally introduced 
by a mode that holds the balance of 
deference due them quite even—Mrs. 
Oldham, this is Mrs. Cabell; Mrs. Ca- 
bell, Mrs. Oldham. 

In making men known to one another 
the distinctions are not so finely drawn. 
A young man or a bachelor would nat- 
urally be presented to a white-haired 
and venerable gentleman. Where age 
and titles play no part, it is sufficient 
to say, Mr. Brown, Mr. Smith. 

In introducing one’s relations less 


formality is observed than in other 
eases. Thus: Mrs. Gaines, 1 want my 
sister to know you; Mother, this is Mr, 
Buchanan; Miss Perry, I don’t think 
my father has yet had the pleasure of 
meeting you; or, Miss Perry, my broth- 
er asks me to present him, in hopes 
you have a dance to spare, are all good 
modes of making presentations, 
Introduce Carefully 

It is the rare man or woman who suc- 
ceeds in making an introduction ef- 
fectively. The common fault is to 
gabble or mumble names in careless 
haste or foolish embarrassment, there- 
by leaving the persons presented in 
total ignorance of each other’s identity 
and robbing the ceremony of its use- 
fulness and meaning. Deliberation and 
distinct enunciation are essential to 
the adequate performance of this very 
important social rite. It is no disgrace 
when the name of a guest escapes a 
hoste or hostess, and in such case, it 
is proper to say quietly, Forgive me, 
but I cannot recall your name at this 
moment; or, I am very stupid, and at 
this instant your name escapes me; 
and then, having received the required 
information, to proceed with the intro- 
duction. 

Acknowledging an Introduction 

A woman in her own house invari- 
ably extends her hand, when any one 
is presented to her, saying at the same 
time in a cordial tone, Mr. (or Mrs.) 
Haynes, I am very glad to meet you, 
or, How do you do, Miss Mason; it is 
a great pleasure to know you. In other 
cases it is usually sufficient for a wo- 
man to bow politely and repeat the 
name of the person presented. There 
are those, though, who follow the less 
recognized practice of bowing slightly 
and saying, How do you do, Miss Grant, 
or, Mr. Irving, or whatever the name 
may be. A young lady, unless she is 
playing the part of hostess, does not 
express in words any marked gratifica- 
tion when a gentleman is presented to 
her; but a man of any age, on being 
presented to a lady, is required to sig- 
nify his pleasure by an amiable phrase, 
such as, / am very happy to meet you, 
Miss Brown. 

Shaking Hands 

She who always offers her hand upon 
accepting an_ introduction conveys 
thereby a sign of cordial welcome of 
the acquaintance, but in formally fash- 
ionable society none but hostesses pur- 
sue this course. The studied inclina- 
tion of the head, a very fleeting smile, 
and a murmur of the name, constitute 
full recognition of an introduction, in 
the eyes of many who regard their 
bearing as the expression of the cor- 
rectest form and who look uopn an 
offer of handshaking as a mark of 
impulsive provincialism. 

Rising to Receive an Introduction 

A hostess invariably rises to accept 
an introduction to either a man or 
woman. A woman, while a guest at a 
ball, dinner, or afternoon tea, does 
not rise when a man is presented to 
her; nor when she is one of a group 
to which a woman is introduced, un- 
less it is one who is somewhat older 
than herself or a person of distinc- 
tion, or unless she is seated beside her 
hostess, who, naturally, rises to greet 
a new-comer. In all other circum- 
stances, a woman rises to receive an 
introduction to one of her own sex. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that a 
man always stands when any introduc- 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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BEAUTY HINTS 


THE CARE OF THE HAIR 


By Evelyn 





EAUTIFUL hair is within the reach 
of every woman, for, barring ill- 
health, there is no reason why one and 
all should not possess a luxuriant head 
of hair. Most of the scanty, hard, 
harsh and lustreless locks which com- 
pletely spoil the appearance of so many 
women are due to neglect or bad treat- 
ment. 

A system of nourishment is as neces- 
sary for the hair as for the complex- 
ion, and one of the most frequent 
causes of falling hair and dandruff is 
a very dry scalp caused by lack of 
nourishment. 

Any disease or unnatural condition 
of any of the organisms of the body 
comes from some violation of nature’s 
laws. That there is such a thing as 
“wear and tear” in the human body, 
is self evident. It has been said that 
we cannot move a finger, wink an eye- 
lash or “think a thought” without ex- 
pending some energy, precisely as every 
little wheel in the big machine shop 
requires so much fuel, reduced to en- 
ergy, to move it. 

There isn’t much in the way of ac- 
complishment that cannot be done if 
the desire and the stick-to-itiveness 
are there. A fat woman cannot hope 
to get thin without these two quali- 
ties. The same thing applies to a thin 
woman and her effort to get fat. So 
hair troubles will never be corrected 
without a strong desire to correct them 
and an equally strong capacity for 
stick-to-itiveness. Spasmodic brushings 
and spasmodic applications of tonics 
and care of the hair will result unsat- 
isfactorily as an occasional exercise 
acts towards reducing flesh. 

If your hair is thick, harsh and dry 
or if you are troubled with an over 
amount of dandruff, you must be faith- 
ful to the brushing of it night and 
morning. Five minutes at least, must 
be devoted to it if hope of any correc- 
tions is entertained. First, brushing 
cleans the scalp. Second, it stimulates 
it to activity, and third, it distributes 
through the hair the fat of the sebace- 
ous glands of the scalp and gives a 
beautiful sheen. Some hair authorities 
contend that brushing the scalp vigor- 
ously is the best way of massaging it. 

Excessively dry hair and an over 
amount of dandruff usually occur on 
heads of people suffering from indiges- 
tion, gastric troubles, rheumatism, 
fevers, nervousness and other physical 
disorders which tend to lessen the sys- 
tem’s nutritive supply. In this condi- 
tion the hair will not absorb its nat- 
ural oils, and is bound to fall. You 
could consult a physician, but in the 


Northington 

meantime, a gentle massage for five 
or ten minutes with the finger tips 
which have been previously dipped in 
a good pomade, oil or tonic will help 
wonderfully to relieve this condition. 

An exceedingly oily condition of the 
hair and scalp usually accompanied by 
a yellow dandruff, and sometimes with 
ends split, is generally caused by an 
overproduction of the secretions of the 
sebaceous glands. This secretion, in- 
stead of being properly absorbed flows 
upon the scalp and dries there, forming 
the dandruff, accompanied by itching. 
If the hair is hard and dry the same 
condition will exist, and the hair will 
starve and fall out while its food is 
plentiful around. While it seems para- 
doxical, experience has demonstrated 
that the proper treatment of such con 
dition is by applying an oily prepara- 
tion to the hair, which makes it soft 
and gives it natural absorbing pow- 
ers. 

Split hair at the ends is usually due 
to excessive dryness, caused by too fre- 
quent washing with improper soaps and 
shampoos, use of injurious prepara- 
tions, bad brushes and combs, over- 
heated curling and straightening irons, 
too quick drying after washing, 
straightening or waving the hair while 
wet, and other similar unhygienic prac- 
tices. When the hair becomes split in 
the length of the shaft, it is an ag- 
gravated condition of dryness, Singe- 
ing the hair is often recommended for 
split hair, but it is futile unless other 
remedial measures are also adopted. 

Baldness is a very common hair or 
rather hairless condition. The term 
baldness is usually applied to a con- 
dition wherein a portion of the scalp is 
entirely denuded of hair, its extreme 
limit being the entire crown of the head 
to the forehead, at the sides or back 
of the head never being entirely bare. 

Another very common cause of un- 
natural falling of the hair comes from 
shutting off air and sunlight, stunting 
and weakening the hair and its ap- 
pendages. This explains somewhat 
why mer. are more commonly bald than 
women, on account of their constantly 
wearing tight fitting hats, while wo- 
men are more accustomed to going 
about with heads uncovered and there- 
by getting full benefit of the necessary 
air and light. However, when women 
pack their hair too close and tight 
to the head, or wear heavy pieces of 
false hair, they are guilty of the same 
imprudence and liable to the same 
trouble. 

Dry hair needs airing and sunning 
quite as much as oily. The sunning 
must not be overdone, however, for 
too frequent exposure will sometimes 
fade the color. But you cannot over- 
do the airing of the hair. Your scalp 
needs fresh air. Your hair needs it, so 
don’t bind your hair up in tight braids 
or knots at night or tuck it under a 
tight boudoir cap. Let the air blow 
through it on every possible occasion. 

The hair should be clipped at the 
extreme ends about once a month. If 
at all inclined to be of uneven length 
it should be singed. It is always bet- 
ter to have your hairdresser or some 
one else to singe your hair for you 
as it is dangerous to do it yourself. 

Straightening the hair, if done cor- 
rectly, promotes the growth and im- 
proves it wonderfully. It prevents 
tangling and therefore breaking and 
splitting the ends. It also makes it 
much easier to handle. But curling 


(Continued on page 15.) 
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AIDA HAIR POMADE 


[Aida Overton- Walker] 


A Delightfully Per- 


fumed Hair Dressing 



















That makes stubborn and 
harsh hair soft and pliable 
and easy to comb. It is also 
prepared especially to be 
used in straightening of the 
hair with the “irons,”  pre- 
venting the evil effects hereto- 
fore resulting from the use of 
the “irons” with other similar 
preparations. 





A large, handsome, lithographed tin box 
Only 25c a Box 


Agents wanted 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC Co. 


DEPT. H.C., CHICAGO, 






ILL. 


COMPLexion CLA > 


Tae 


‘ price 25 Cents 
PREPARED BY 


Will Also Positively Remove Tan, 
Liver Spots and Freckles 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. H.C. Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED 


We are also manufacturers of the Original High-Brown Face Powder, 
the first and only face powder made especially for the 
complexion of our people. 
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A Live Book for Live People 


HOW A NEGRO 
SHOULD CONDUCT 
A BUSINESS 


To Gain the Patronage of His Own People 


PRICE $1.50 POST PAID 


Will be published about May 1, 1917 


Now in press. 


If you are in business or contemplate entering 
business, you should have this book. The book will 


contain Fourteen Chapters---not a dead line in it. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 


A Brief Review of Early Negro Business Ventures. 

Statistics of Negro Business in the United States. 

Prejudice as it Affects the Negro in Business. 

The Importance of Business in the Race’s Development. 

What is Necessary to Secure the Patronage of Our Own 
People? 

6 What is Necessary to Secure the Patronage of White 

People? 

7 How to Buy Goods at the Lowest Price. 

8 How to Establish Credit with Wholesale Houses. 

9 What Constitutes Good Salesmanship? 

10 Whom to Credit. 

11 How to Make Collections. 

12 How to Advertise. 


13 How to Systematize a Business. 


uUubwhrm— 


14. How to Conduct a Business in General. 


The price of the book is $1.50, but as a special 


inducement to advance subscriptions we will send it 
when published for One Dollar to those who will sign 
the attached slip and send to us before May Ist 1917 


MER boa wie piacceexkccibioameanncecam nein a 
THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 


Kindly enter my subscription for one copy of ‘‘How a Negro Should 
Conduct a Business,’’ for which I agree to remit [to you) $1.00 as soon : 
: as you send me notice that the book is ready. 


Cut out this coupon, sign and 
send to us promptly. 
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WHAT’S THAT ON YOUR FACE ? 


By Geo. W. 


Say, Brother! 
err-er-er—; what’s that on your face? 


Pardon me: but— 


Are you happy? No wonder. You 
waste every year handing out green 
lemons; hammering the other fellow’s 
business—sprinkling goofer-dust under 
his doorstep; lying on yourself and 
everybody else; losing sleep trying to 
figure whose little red wagon stops at 
your neighbor’s gate certain nights; 
pouting because some people can sup- 
port large families, set banquets, own 
automobiles, present their friends with 
expensive wedding and Christmas gifts, 
take summer vacations and railroad 
journeys all on a wage of five dollars 
per week, while you are fairly starving 
on a salary of fifteen; trying to show 
John Doe why Richard Roe killed Cock 
Robin; keeping books on others instead 
of filing an itemized statement of your 
own moral misgivings. Then about the 
83lst of each December you swear that 
you’ve made your last mistake and are 
going to “turn over a new leaf” and 
begin a renaissance in your life’s his- 
tory. 

Have you ever conisdered what you 
were doing? Is it going to take you a 
lifetime to discover that your pledges 
are like pie-crust? Think a minute. 
How many times have you taken the 
oath and ere the lapse of a fortnight 
gone back and resumed the pursuit of 
selfishness, sensuality and folly—in the 
face of all superficial vows? 


You claim to be made in the image 
of Him who shaped the spheres and 
set them to their music on “the harp 
of time.” You ane the actions of what 
the gods call “mortal man”—so wake 
up! Go wash your face!—and prove 
to me whether you’re carrying brains or 
lugging sawdust in your knowledge 
box. It’s easy. The water’s soft and 
warm. (.) Sure! If you can even 
scratch up an atom of that stuff that 
compels an ass to abandon the cacti 
plains for the clover-vales you'll stop 
worrying about other people’s business 
and straightway repair to the chamber 
of reflection; gaze into the mirror of 
reason; remove that rouge of self-con- 
ceit, bigotry, envy, inquisitiveness, de- 
ception and sensualty from your 
cheeks; drink from the skull of wisdom; 


Henderson 





bridle your tongue with caution; burn 
your dunce-cap in the fire of good 
judgment; destroy that triangle of 
wantonness, negligence and incompe- 
tence and pledge yourself to an hon- 
est, intelligent, persevering utilization 
of the ensuing months without hold- 
ing up your hands or kissing the Bible. 


Why, I keep telling you it’s easy, 
All you’ve got to do is to make up your 
mind that you’re going to stop deceiv- 
ing yourself and your friends neither 
of whom take you seriously—then pick 
up the deck and deal yourself a fair 
hand—make good seven days a week 
for fifty-two weeks and success is 
yours. Then watch Success—for she is 
the keystone of the arch of happiness, 

Behind you in magnificent retro- 
spect are the phenomenal accomplish- 
ments of your slave parents, whose 
works were achieved under great diffi- 
culties; with clumsier tools and fewer 
rules than those which lie at your com- 
mand. If they succeeded yesterday with 
cruder instruments, cannot you do even 
better with modern equipment—yea, 
even greater still with an equal em- 
ployment of thought and pertina- 
city(?) Get busy. You can’t afford to 
be idle. Remember the J-B-G-Y-O-R 
disk shows its colors only when at rest. 
Therefore, investigate and you'll find 
that the untrodden sands-of-time are 
mingled with grains of gold. Study 
Moral Philosophy and learn why the 
more things a man does to exalt his 
friends the easier it is for him to fur- 
ther ambition and uproot opportunity. 

So, conquer your bad habits—defeat 
your weaknesses— reckon on your pros- 
pects—bring self-control back home— 
rely more on faith—keep your face to 
the sun and your shadow of yesterday 
will always remain behind you. 


* * * * * 


Well, well, old Boy! Oh, excuse me. 
Mr. Better-man, I mean. Your face 
looks mighty clean. You say you’ve 
really decided to stop backbiting, 
mind your own business, lose sight of 
self and scatter sunbeams and roses. 
How beautiful! Accept my congratu- 
lations. (.) Good-bye. 


THE NAIADS 


Frankie Carter De Berry 


By the rippling, murmuring stream 
Where the wild deer gently browse, 
Fanned by butterflies’ painted wings, 
Dripping Naiad’s dream and drowse— 
Sometimes through the day they weave 
Midnight dances glad and gay, 
’Mongst the rushes on the bank— 
Where the laughing ripples play. 


Recklessly their streaming hair 
Floats upon the water wide, 

Like the tangled sea-weed brown 
Drifting careless in the tide— 
‘There the mellow sunlight falls 
Through the branches on the stream, 
Playing hide-and-seek the while 
Dripping Naiads drowse and dream. 


ETIQUETTE 


(Continued from page 10.) 


tion takes place in which he has part, 
whether the person to whom he is made 
known is man or woman, old or young. 

It is discreet and polite to give at- 
tention when a stranger is presented, 
in order to catch the name; but on fail- 
ing in this, a woman introduced to a 
person older than herself, has a right 
to ask, gently, Wili you not tell me 
whom I have the pleasure of meeting, 
for I was not clever enough to catch 
your name? To a person nearer her 
own age she may say, with less elab- 
oration, Mrs. Brown called you Miss 
Adams, did she not? the same rules 
apply as well to men. 


Introductions in Public 

Introductions in public are made only 
as a matter of convenience, and rarely 
merit subsequent recognition. Should 
two women meet in the street, at the 
church door, or in a shop or theater 
lobby, and one of them be accompanied 
by a friend who is a stranger to the 
other, an introduction would not be 
timely or necessary, if only a momen- 
tary halt and exchange of civilities 
was made. But should a prolonged con- 
versation ensue, the strangers must 
then be formally introduced. On Ten- 


(Concluded on page 13.) 
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E? Domestic Science 
LEFT-OVER SURPRISES 





Successful baking requires a good baking powder 


on; burn By Leona Eldridge Porter 
= Sager VERY housewise has made a study 
oe of of the meat problem from the e * 
a a economical standpoint of how she may H yelenic 
tilization best make use of left-overs from yes- 
vat held- terday’s roast or steak. Ordinarily Pp t B ki 
the Bible. she resorts to the proverbial hash or e a ing 
t? stew. Since we grace our meals with 
US easy. a variety of foods, and usually have left- P d 
de your overs of same, it behooves the wise ow er 
: cities housewife to keep alert to-just such E 
ae ick new suggestions as the following, = meets that requirement 
if a air whereby she may learn of more savory = " 7 
: <a uses of vegetables, meats and fruits. E Economical and Strictly Pure E 
tecess is When the housewife is called upon to = a tase = 
for she is prepare a hurried luncheon for an out- Ei = 
appiness, of-town friend who comes to town un- = CAN FOR 1 Oc 5 
1t retro- expectedly between meals, sometimes = 2 
somplish- she hasn’t much on hand but scraps = For sale by all good deale:s = 
s, whoee from breakfast that morning and sup- = Hi 
eat diffi- per the night before. She hasn’t time a 
nd fewer to go to the store and buy anything, A 2 
our com- and the butcher boy is so slow bringing over the orders. In these days of = 
-day with “high cost” it will pay the housewife with the slim purse to study the recipes OvERTON-HYGIENIC Co. = 
u do even below: = 
an ee Oatmeal Croquettes Bread Pudding CHICAGO S 
— Having saved the oatmeal left-over Cut the bread in dainty shapes and 2 
ae from breakfast, warm one cupful of butter liberally. Make a plaim cus- |} iillliiliililiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiMntinisiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliinQnit te 
G y. o it in one tablespoonful of milk; add tard of eggs, milk and sugar. Put in 
-Y-O-R the beaten yolk of one egg, and one aq baking dish and float the buttered 
” at rest. saltspoonful of salt. When cool, shape read on top. Sprinkle generously with | ' 
ou’ll find into small ovals, roll in crumbs, dip in grated nutmeg and bake in a quick 
‘time are beaten egg, roll in crumbs again, and oven until brown. 
. Study fry in very hot fat. 
why the | Scrambled Eggs and Oatmeal Peas and Egg Compote 
exalt his Put,a little lard or fat in a pan, and Take one can of peas, three hard- 
m - - when it is very hot, add one cupful of boiled eggs (sliced). Arrange in al- Hy 
DOrcUnivy. | cold oatmeal. Stir for a few minutes, ternate layers with the peas in a mod- i : . . : 
s—defeat then add one-half dozen eggs, some erately deep baking dish. Cover with Ff |) When you can get Quick, Certain Relief by using 
our pros- | salt and pepper, and a little butter. a thin white sauce, made with two 
kt home— Scramble thoroughly, and serve. No _ tablespoonfuls butter, one and a half 
r face to one could possibly tell that oatmeal had tablespoonfuls of flour, one cupful 
yesterday been added, and the six eggs, cooked scalded milk, a little salt and a dash 
u. in this way, will not only be far more of pepper, spread with fine cracker VI-TOL Cough Syrup 
nourishing than without the oatmeal, crumbs and dots of butter; brown in 
but will go as far as twelve. a quick oven. Excellent as a supper eee || 
French Toast or luncheon dish, served with cold meat jf RECs On COTTE ° 
coe aa Beat an egg and add a little milk. and baked potatoes. emesis Price 25c 
sad Dip the slices of left-over bread in this Mun. Leaf ’ 
Ye and fry a nice brown in hot drippings. a . 
ackbiting, Serve with butter, jelly or marmalade. Put one-half pound of boiled ham 
“ys of Bread Delight through a meat grinder, then one-half 
nd roses. pound of cheese anad six large soda 
congratu- —— a. -_ ayn pe —— crackers. Mix all these together; add i ADIES PS 
like consistency. Add a little sugar 07° teaspoonful Worcestershire —, 
ont Gemeien oll dh end. anes three beaten eggs and one-half pint of We want you to try—ONCE—our < 
a. coe e, ’ milk. Mix thoroughly and bake in a celebrated VI-TOL VEGETABLE COM- ‘ 
aa tiie slow oven for about half an hour. POUND for Women. Relief Guaran- ‘ 
- Take the chicken that was left over Stuffed Sweet Peppers tone: Wee a eee $1.00 9 
onl from dinner, chop it fine, season it and Cut a slit in the side of firm green ns 
chop in a bit of green pepper. Beat peppers and take out the seeds with a 
brown three eggs until smooth, but do not teaspoon. Make a stuffing of bread- SOME OF OUR OTHER SPECIALTIES 
alls separate the whites from the yolks. crumbs, minced bits of veal or other Kidney and Liver Remedy... $1.00 
- Season with salt, and add two table- meat left over, a little cold boiled rice Blood Purifier 
— spoonfuls of hot water. Melt a heap- and melted butter. Fill the pepper, but . agama 
a ing tablespoonful of lard and butter in leave a little room for the mixture to Chill Tonic _... 


a perfectly level frying pan, and when 





swell a bit. Close the slits with wood- 











Diarrhea Mixture 





it begins to smoke turn in the egg > —— put the oe in a Rheumatic Liniment WW .. 25 1" 
mixture. Let cook until set, loosen aking dish, turn in a little water in . 25 
from the pan with a bladed knife, which butter has been melted, about 5 ng Bo igs and Senna... = 
. and put the prepared chicken in the half a cup Msi se A; KAS —]_. . 2... oi) ee 
ic - middle folding the sides of the omelet and bake an hour. Put them in a Headache Tablets 25 
made only over it. Turn over the omelet in the deep, hot dish in which they can be I ssstnctsiettesiinemnceneerecilesiens 29 
nd rarely pan with a cake turner, and place in packed to stand upright, remove the Toothache Remedy ... .25 aaa 
Should | a hot oven for five minutes. Serve toothpicks, make a sauce by thickening Pile Ointment ... : aes egg 
et, at the | at once, on a hot platter, garnished the liquid in the pan with a little flour Arnica Salve 25 == 
r theater with parsley or lettuce ‘leaves. De ee ees —h—h Ul er eee : 
‘ompanied 
rer to the ETIQUETTE ' 
on ti VI-TOL MEDICINE CO 
a momen- nis courts, or in similar semi-public rapid and rather perfunctory intro- 2 
civilities places, where people are brought duction that consists in a mere mention 
ynged con- temporarily into an intimate group, for of the names of the persons present. Agents Wanted—Write CHIC AGO ILL 
ers must play or some similar purpose, the per- This is nothing more than a temporary for Catalog and Terms 3 . Bearborn Street. 
On Ten- son of most authority and acquaintance expedient to relieve the occasion of any 


3.) 


with the others will wisely make the 


difficulty or formality. 
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Six Valuable Prizes Given Away ened OUR 





Lo 
we fact. A 
wr opularity Contest.... her pr 

Pes... born A 

22 \\\== Sw 

: 

Who are the two Most Popular Women in the United States ? and _ 
Who are the two Most Popular Misses under sixteen years ? eeslen 

NGoan Who are the two Most Popular Boys? “Made 

SS > of “Ma 

THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE desiring to ascertain who are the Most Popular in the United States, and also to Th 
;ncrease its circulation to 50,000 by March 20th 1917, has inaugurated a POPULARITY CONTEST. confine: 
To those receiving the highest number of votes the following prizes will be given: Americ 

1 ‘ hypena 

o the Most Popular Woman of 18 years or over, we offer two prizes. il time 

FIRST—DIAMOND RING, VALUED AT $50.00 SECOND.-BIRTHDAY RING VALUED AT $5.00 oe 


To the Most Popular Girl under 16 years: 


FIRST--GOLD FILLED WATCH, VALUED AT $15.00 SECOND--BASEBALL OUTFIT, VALUED AT $5.00 
The Prizes will be awarded by three disinterested judges who will count the votes. No person connected with THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


or members of their families will be permitted to enter the contest. 


siderat 
nations 
spect a 


~ 




















little ec 
FIRST--BRACELET WATCH VALUED AT $15.00 SECOND--BIRTHDAY RING VALUED AT $5.00 Nc 
To the Most Popular Boy under 16 years: the H: 
Coupon counting for one vote will be printed in each monthly issue up to that date. Each yearly subscription to THE HALF-CENTURY MAGA spectac 
ZINE will count 100 votes, two years subscription 250 votes and three years subscription to one person will count 500 votes, therefore it will be to your advantage wonder 
to get as many subscribers as possible to increase the number of votes. We have not limited the subscriptions to one year, but may be for two or three or as 
many years as the subscriber cares to take THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE. > 
or the 
FILL OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL TO US BEFORE MARCH 20TH 1917 crimin: 
In sending in subscriptions, be sure and send the correct address of the subscriber with seventy-five cents, the amount of the subscription for one year as unit 
and you will be given credit for 100 votes for each yearly subscription. 
In case of a tie for any of the prizes, duplicate prizes will be awarded to each tying contestant. } 
We will publish the names and standing of the contestants in each issue of the magazine until the close of the contest. Begin now and try to win, the Tr 
prizes are worth trying for. We will also print the pictures of the winners in the May issue. a poeti 
— its pub 
The Contest closes March 20th, 1917. All votes and mail per- The Half-Century Magazine Popularity Contest | these | 
taining to them must be in this office not later than 5 p. m., Wednesday THE eee MAGAZINE PUSLISHING CO. effusio: 
March 20th, 1917 Wabash Avenue., Chicago, il. such n 
: i SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 75 CENTS PER YEAR 
This coupon is good for 100 votes for one years subscription; 250 votes for two years subscription and 500 vetes for those 4 
ss ate i GENTLEMEN:- ee to us. 
The Hali-Century Magazine Popularity Contest Enclosed find $............ tn payment of......years subscription to The Half-Century Magazine. premiu 
VOTE COUPON publica 
ahineinhebtnaens NB cs cacsinlnlicoatacmeiluasoe 
ac SE Mics sissicsaspavebendapice Sunanedla Gaidtiassicpvntadaediaensenebinetnaie 
a a se Ras Sak ke ets a Ss = 
Address ...... BPW git ay pS a Si cipal estan Setar ga ha ate te RL kr aa LY I Vote for thought 
Address all communications to The Half-Century Magazine, Contest Department, 5170 I ating ncccbeneceaccussn this life 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Town and Stat Her | 
Piesiaesciea : _ ; I cssahsacacipsse cecasuscssissbaenncciermeaeinnpnsschwsleses ear maeapicabinans eur wea biveat ease vasooestpdetve aleseovcies rage ag 
: : | room in 
Neuzett 
bitter p 
| | she wot 
Sudde 
beating. 
yy — ne me, He: 
wr <09 <09 she fell 
US 1) {ZN} in a lif 
: Ties 
tones, { 
ears of 
end of 
STANDING OF THE CONTESTANTS she fail 
with he 
receive 
They 
Miss Minnie -L. S. Sublett, Waco, Texas........10,127 Miss Georgia Osby, Chicago, [l..........cccccs00-+---- 2,050 Mrs. J. E. Priestly, Evanston, Ill..................... 503 —— 
Mrs. G. L. Morrison, Portland, Ore................... 6,917 Mrs. Essie Clark, Topeka, Kansas...................... 2,000 Miss Viola Butler, Auxvasse, Mo. .................... 500 _. fo 
Miss Mary F. Cottrell, Holly Springs, Miss..... 4,450 Mrs. Inez Fortson, Washington, D. C................. 2,000 Miss Bessie Watson, Boley, Okla........................ 500 dered tl 
Mrs. I. A. Bunn, Oklahoma City, Okla............. 4,251 Miss Lillie D. Noland, New Orleans, La......... 1,550 Miss Dorthy Love, Chicago, Il..........20......2....0 351 
Mrs. ieee Evelyii Mason, Lockland, O............. 3,950 Mrs. E. W. Sawner, Chandler, Okla................. 1,500 Miss Lulu Jackson, Chesterfield, Mo................. 300 
ae Riel Greene, Phoenix, Ariz... 3,450 Mrs. Mae Brown, New York, N. Y..........---0+------ 1,400 Miss Audrey Robinson, Sherman, Texas.......... 300 
Mrs. Mildred Smith, St. Louis, Mo................... 2,850 Miss Victoria Johnson, Washington, D. C........ 1,105 | Miss Geraldine Velaz, St. Louis, Mo................ 300 more i 
M * E. V. Seames, Parkersburg, W. Va.......... 2.850 Miss Pearl Rhodes, Wichita, Kansas................ 1,100 Miss Cleopatra Bolton, Brunswick, Tenn......... 200 avoided 
a a ice , 750 Mrs. Lillie M. Nelson, Chicago, IIl.................-.- 900 Girls however 
Mrs. Ruby Welker, Chicago, IIl.................. Seles 2,750 oa, go, Mt . 
Miss Lucy Rucker, Atlanta, Ga... 2,750 Mrs. Charles Hopkins, Philadelphia, Pa........... 800 Nina Rosetta Lawrie, Cape Girardeau, Mo..... 1,516 absolute 
Miss Lucile Aeodisbenil Indianapolis, Ind......... 2,659 Mrs. Katherine Prince, Chicago, III..................... 715 Doereas B. Sonls, Marion, Va.........<:.:0... 1,104 ar. t 
an M. Seals Brown, Bristol, Tenn................. 2550 Mrs. B. W. Taylor, Chicago, Ill...............----0--- 700 Mildred Howard, Kenosha, Wis...........-..--.--0+---« 250 ae 
Miss Fannie Owens, Champaign, IIl................. 2,350 Mrs. Irene Gaines, Chicago, IIl..............-----.---- 607 Boys it, leave 
Mrs. M. F. Bender Louisville, Ky.................-... 2,250 Mrs. Norman Lankford, St. Louis, Mo............... 600 Robert Weddington, Pueblo, Colo.cccccccc-ccccc.-. 1,050 age 
Mrs. N. Lucile Jamerson, Oklahoma, Okla..... 2,150 Mrs. Roy Hunt, St. Louis, Mo.................-.--.--.---- 600 Wilbert Ellis, Everett, Mass.................:ccccccso--e 700 Heat th 
Mrs. A. B. Purnell, Oakland, Cal....................... 2,150 Mrs. S. Jeanette Green, Baltimore, Md............. 550 Sherman Dudley, Jr., Chicago, IIl..................... 500 When v 
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OUR COVER PAGE--‘MAID IN AMERICA’ 


Lovely to the eyes is the “Maid in America”—in symbol and in 
fact. Adorable in her maidenly purity, queenly in her grace, loyal in 
her pride—she represents the faith and hopes of ten million true- 
born Americans whom she symbolizes in epitome. 

Sweet to the ears is the symphony of melody and color, of beauty 
and fragrance, of forgiving love and patriotism which she depicts 
in startling contrast to the harsh and grating notes made by those 
jarring elements in the body politic who put “Made in England,” 
“Made in Germany,” and other slogans of hyphenate loyalty in front 
of “Made in America.” 

The “Maid in America” symbolizes the only citizenry within the 
confines of the American nation that is really and truly “Made in 
America,” in body and in spirit—the only loyal element having no 
hypenate affiliations and sympathies—the only element displaying at 
all times, despite the most bitter discouragements and the most utter 
handicaps, an unswerving loyalty to the colors that give them so 
little consideration and protection in their national life. 

Notwithstanding, all Colored America join hands gladly with 
the HALF-CENTURY publishers in presenting for the fresh con- 
sideration of the American nation no less than that of the other 
nations of the world the “Maid in America”—as signifying the re- 
spect and fealty they hold for Old Glory; and as symbolizing the 
spectacle—unmatched in the annals of all history: the gaze, the 
wonder and the admiration alike of angels and men and devils—of a 
people, down-trodden and debauched, whose veneration and devotion 
for the Stars and Stripes—the flag that countenances no end of dis- 
crimination and flagrant injustice against them—yet remain as firm, 
as united and as unshaken as ever. 


WASTED ENERGY 

The HALF-CENTURY office is daily flooded with literature of 
a poetical nature submitted by many who avowedly seek “glory” i 
its publication rather than the hope of pecuniary reward. We thank 
these contributors for the privilege to draw from their poetical 
effusions as freely as we wish; and as there is a super-abundance of 
such manuscripts, we take occasion to give this notice in order that 
those who expect pay may save postage mailing their manuscripts 
to us. As everybody cannot write fiction acceptably, it is at a 


premium; and we pay for all available manuscripts in this line on 
publication only. 





CUPID’S ALLY 


(Concluded) 





case of John Alden and Priscilla,” 
thought poor, hapless, little Neuzetta. 
“IT shall never trust another friend in 
this life.” 

Her heart was bursting in jealous 
rage against them. She rushed to her 
room in bitter tears. . . Thus was 
Neuzetta’s proud spirit tortured by the 
bitter pangs of jealousy until she felt 
she would go mad. 

Suddenly her heart seemed to stop 
beating. She swayed. “Have pity on 
me, Heavenly Father!” she moaned as 
she fell forward and sank to the floor 
in a lifeless heap. 

The phone rang in loud, appealing 
tones, falling unheard upon the deaf 
ears of Neuzetta. Lucile at the other 
end of the wire was annoyed when 
she failed to get a reply. She hastened 
with her companion to Neuzetta’s to 
receive her forgiveness. 

They found the prostrate form of 
Neuzetta on the floor. They raised her 
up. She opened her eyes and saw be- 
fore her Wilton and Lucile. She won- 
dered that they could be so heartless— 


she in her anguish, they in their hap- 
piness. 

She staggered to a chair by the win- 
dow. Her heart throbbed. Her brain 
whirled. The room heaved as if shaken 
by an earthquake. The sight of them 
tortured her soul. 

The door bell rang. Lucile answered 
the door and admitted Dr. Walker. 
Neuzetta turned her head wearily as 
she recognized the doctor’s voice. She 
put out her hand limply to greet him 
as he approached her chair. As one in 
a stupor, she motioned him to a chair 
with a faint smile, but he declined. 

“Let the couple stand please!” 

A low heart-rending moan escaped 
Neuzetta’s lips. Dr. Walker looked up 
in surprise. 

Wilton moved over to Neuzetta’s side. 
“It is you who is to stand, Neuzetta!” 

Dazed and half unconscious, Wilton 
assisted her to stand as Dr. Walker 
pronounced her the wife of the man 
she loved. 

Suddenly it dawned upon her that 
Lucile was Cupid’s Ally. 





BEAUTY HINTS 


(Concluded) 


More injurious to it and should be 
avoided as much as possible. When, 
however, waving or straightening is 
absolutely necessary when the hair is 
dirty, the best way to keep it curled 
and straightened during all sorts of 
weather is to rub a little pomade over 
it, leave it on for a few minutes, then 
wipe off carefully with a soft towel. 
Heat the irons and apply to the hair. 
When waved this way the crimps will 
last for several days, even in the damp- 


est weather, and the use of the pomade 
counteracts the ill-effects of the hot 
iron. 

In dressing the hair whether it is 
thick or thin, dry or oily, long or short, 
it is important to make no violent 
strains on the roots, as this has a 
tendency to loosen and cause a falling 
of the hair. There should be no twists 
or knots or tight braids which pro- 
duce a feeling of discomfort for such 
are certain to prove injurious. 


A BEAUTIFUL SKIN IS YOUR BIRTHRIGHT 
THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC 


Peroxide Vanishing Cream 


Prevents and relieves chapped skin. This vanish- 


ma cream s soothing, healing and antiseptic. 
— greasel ess, it is especially good for use in 
aytime; unequaled for oily skins; delightful 
= shaving. The peroxide in the cream Bleaches 
the skin. Will not injure the most delicate com- 
plexion nor cause hair to grow. Price 25 cents. 


MADE ONLY BY 


The Overton-Hygienic, Manufacturing Co. 





HIGH-BROWN SOAP 


A Good Soap Is Essential to a Beautiful 
Complexion. High-Brown Soap Will Keep 
The Pores Clean And Free From Impurities. 


Adsolutely Pure Highly Perfumed 
Handsomely Put Up Two Cakes to a Box 
PRICE 50c 
—MADE BY— 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 
CHICAGO 


PUEEEEOREOUOOUHUCEOGOCEECUOEEROROGUOCRUERERCRERECRECROEROREAGUOEROEEEAOREEORUEOGEOGEOGOGEGROGEAURAEROGEOEEE 
VOPEROURUUEOQREUUEEOUOOGEOUEEOUERUGUOGEOUUOREEROGROOEOAEOUGEROGREOEOAOROEOOEEOOGEOUEOODEOGEROOEROENOREOROED, 


Do You Like Good Perfumes ? 


THEN TRY 


OUR PERFUMES 


AND 


TOILET WATERS 


If you wish Lasting Perfumes and Toilet Waters in the true 
flower odors, use some of these: 


S[PUUNEUUUEOOUURGUOOGUOOGHOGUUUGUNGHCCUEOOUOOGUUEOOGEOUGEOOUUOOUUCGEOGESOGSOEUREAEEUEEEE = 
OUUUOOOUERGOOOUUDROOOOPUDOOUERUOOUONODOOOGOUROOGOUAGNOUUOURUCUOOUREOUOAGEDOUOOUENOOO REE 














LES FLEURS—A combination of flowers. 

HIGH-BROWN—A fragrant, lasting odor, originated by us. 
DIANANIS—Something new and original. 

LE TREFLE—The true odor of aclover blossom. 

VIOLET, ROSE, CRAB APPLE, LILAC, and a number of 


popular odors. 


other 


We also manufacture a line of Sachet Powders. 


MADE BY 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. H. C., CHICAGO 
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By The Osberver 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


A MONTH-TO- MONTH CHAT WITH BUSINESS PEOPLE 





Miss Beulah Haynes of the Progressive Book Pub- 
lishers, is a very modest and retiring business lady. 
She is “business” and a “lady,” all right—you bet 
your boots! It 
takes a combi- 


nation of the 
two to make for 
success in the 


book business, 
and no trous- 
ered animal can 
meet her out of 
a curious desire 
to examine her 
“line” but what 
he feels that 
“she’s got ’em 
all skinned a 
h al f-century” 
and buys a book 
from her. But 1 
started out by 
saying that she 
is very modest and retiring. She is that. 

The OBSERVER called around at 3519 State Street 
for the purpose of interviewing Sister Haynes. 

“What is it you want—what is it you are curious 
to know?” 

“Well—” stammered the OBSERVER, “er—er— I 
did n’t want to know much. I thought I’d be a lit- 
tle curious like the cat was.” 

“But what could a cat want to know?” 

The OBSERVER was bluffed by this sally. It made 
him pussy-foot. Well, there was one thing that a 
cat might be curious to know something about when 


Beulah Haynes 





WOULD SHE LOOK AS ATTRACTIVE WITHOUT HAIR? 


The Answer 


With less, she’d probably do. 
Without—she’d be a Fright! 
In what class are you? 


ane ws LS ee - 


= 
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With the plenty she’s got—She’s a Vision, 


—— 
j 





One of the Effects Secured with a Three-Stem Switch. - 
TUAUUEEGAUUSEOLAUEGEUOAUCEGUUGEEEEOUCEGUOUGEOUUOGECUUOACUEEUUGEEOUUCEEEUOUUGEUOGOESUOOUOUEUOOGECEOUUOEEUUUUGEGUSESEGUN CUGEGEOUUOEGUOOOUGELOOUUELOOUEEEOOUOUEEOOUUGROOGOEROOOUGUSUOOUUGDOOUUGEDOOUUROOOUUCODOOOUGDOOOUGEOOOEOOUG 


Miss BEULAH HAYNES 
(Bookseller) 
all ‘the mice were stealing a “beat” on him and he 
could n’t catch up with them—and that is: “Why?” 

So translating this thought into terms of human 
comprehension, and coaxing Sister Beulah out of her 
reticence by the art and methods of gentle suasion, 
he asked her to tell for the benefit of HaLF-CEen- 
TURY readers the underlying causes of her overtow- 
ering success and why it is, as a general rule, that 
the women were so far and away ahead of the men 
in the business field. 

By oiling a reluctant machine along gradually, 
it finally gets to run smoothly. And so, by handing 
out bouquets enough to stock a first-class florist’s, 
Beulah Haynes, Business Lady, finally consented to 
talk. 

“One has but to open one’s eyes and look about 
one”’—began she in true rhetorical style—‘to be 
convinced that there is something wrong with the 
masculine of the species called ‘man.’ There is a 
basic weakness—a woeful lack of grit—a fearful 
timidity—that is seen at a glance and is disgust- 
ing. I know how prone one is to blame one’s short- 
comings upon ‘not being raised right,’ thus laying 
the fault at the door of the women; but the de- 
parture from manhood standards observed in the 
younger set, cannot so easily be explained. A few 
of the rank breaches of manhood may be enumerated 
here in order to set forth the points under consid- 
eration: 

“First, the ease with which our men accept service 
with little sense of appreciation, and little or no 
effort to render services in return for kindnesses 
received, is almost universal. 

“Second, readiness to promise—to make pledges 
in seeming good faith, but evidently with no inten- 











ity Creole hair. 


ing to length. 18 inches, $1.50. clusters. 


Best Quality Hair at 
1 oz.—18 in.—$1.50 
2 oz.—18 in.— 2.00 
2 oz.—20 in.— 2.75 


ations, Weft Pompadours or Puffs. 


Send them loose as they are. 
broken. 


working on them. 


etc., from 25 cents up. 





Cluster of curl puffs made ot 
LU _—-—____ -- —-~ finest quality curly hair. Ef- 
Switches made of finest qual- fective hair dressings are read- 


Prices accord- ily arranged with one of these 
Price, $2.25 a set. 





Let Us Help You Improve Your Looks 


Prices according to Length and Quality 


Combings made up nicely into Switches, Weft Transform- 
Price for making these 
articles is $1.50, which must come with the combings. 
About half the weight of 
combings is lost through the hair being tender, short or 
When additional hair is required for the article 
you order, we notify you of the additional cost before 


We do not buy or exchange combings. 


Repairing, Restoring or Redressing Switches, Puffs, 


We match perfectly all kinds and qualities of hair. 





tion of keeping them, is shockingly common-place. 

“Third, how little service, and how few men can 
be counted on to boost and build public enterprises. 
If the public is to be stirred and interested; if a 
movement for public good is to be launched; if a 
campaign for any popular cause is to be waged—it 
is the women who, more than the men, can be de- 
pended upon to render service. 

“This ought not to be the case. 
men?” 

The OBSERVER could n’t help interrupting to add 
his refrain: ‘‘Where—Oh, Where Are The Wander- 
ing Men To-Night?” 

Smiling, The Business Lady continued: 

“Brains, not bulk—Mind, not matter and mere 
mass—is the Measure of Achievement. Moreover, 
the Moral Factor as the Measure of Character can- 
not be ignored, and the superior showing that Wo- 
man is making everywhere can in part be attrib- 
uted to her regard for the restraints of social life. 


“But boys and young men hoot at these little 
things and brush them aside as of no consequence, 
with the result that the pre-ponderance of virtue 
and mentality in favor of the women has easily 
passed them ahead of the men in the business field. 
Now this does not form pleasant contemplation for 
men. But facts are facts, even though they be 
unpleasant ones.” 

Thus ended Sister Beulah Haynes—Business Lady 
—just so: solemn-like! The OBSERVER felt so 
ashamed at being a trousered member of the species 
called “Colored Man” that, like the cat, he slunk 
out. For he could not help agreeing that “facts are 
facts, even though they be unpleasant ones.” 


Where ARE the 








Three-Stem Switches. 





Address all correspondence 
to--- 


The Winona Hair 
Emporium 
5011 S. Wabash Av. 


CHICAGO, ILL 
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NAVY BLUE VELVET 


(Concluded) 


—his quiet, demure, self-denying little 
woman, Her whole clean, pure, quiet 
life ought to have told him better. 


Reasoning in this wise, he found him- 
self worked up into a transport of re- 
morse. He wanted to go to her at once 
and beg her pardon, but he found him- 
self cowering at the thought of her 
spirit. Those cruel things he had said 
must have gone deep. He did not mis- 
take that hurt, outraged anger in her 
eyes. He hardly knew what to do. 
Finally he consoled himself by dodg- 
ing behind the silly thought that “wo- 
men are so unreasonable.” Still he did 
not know what to do. His mind was 
all chaos. 


“Well I’ll be hanged!” was all the 
conclusion he was able to reach, after 
about three hours of chaotic thinking. 
“Small-hearted cur am I,” he said just 
before going off to sleep. “Well, we'll 
see.” 

The next day he furtively watched 
Mrs. Harding out of the tail of his eye. 
She was as calm as usual, and went 
about her duties with the same, quiet 
precision. He didn’t dare make men- 
tion of last night’s quarrel. The whole 
unpleasant affair seemed like an ugly 
dream. He was baffled, hardly know- 
ing how to act or what to expect. If 
he had seen a drayman carrying off 
Margaret’s trunk, he would have known 
just what to do and say. But before 
this calm, clear-eyed woman, he could 
do nothing. He couldn’t just go up to 
her and say, “Well, you are going to 
stay, after last night’s affair? You’re 
a brick!” For her part, she seemed 
calm enough, only she carried herself 
with a certain queenly dignity which he 
had not noted before. Perhaps she 
meart to stay and buy herself dresses 
and “fol-de-rols,” and go to theaters 
as often as she liked. That must be the 
meaning of the new dare-devil-may- 
care attitude she had assumed. 

“Well, we shall see about that,” he 
said. 


* * * * * bd 


One day, about a month later, Mr. 
Harding slipped all unobserved into 
his wife’s room. When he came out 
he carried a book under his arm—a 
thick catalogue of New York styles. 
As soon as he had gained his own room, 
he laid the book upon the table and 
Froceeded to turn the pages. He had 
often seen her busy with one of those 
books. Several different ones always 
came at the beginning of each season. 
He found many turned-down pages— 
mostly at children’s clothes. Under 
several garments, he found marked, 
“For Edwin,” “For Margaret,” “For 
Tom,” etc. He turned the leaves until 
he came to the fur sets—warm, soft and 
attractive. Under one particular set, 
he saw marked, ‘for me,” in Mar- 
garet’s hand writing. It stared at him 
in a sort of childish appeal. The pic- 
ture-woman wearing it, looked just 
about as Margaret would look in that 
particular set of furs. The set was 
marked, eighteen dollars—ten for the 
cape and eight for the muff. Mr. Hard- 
ing sat looking at this a long time. 
There was a twinkle in his eyes. He 
knew very little about women’s clothes, 
but he knew Margaret must have liked 
this set, or she would not have written 
“for me” under it. 


Some time later they sat together— 
he looking over the daily paper, while 
she was busy at her darning. Up to 
this time, not one word had been said 
concerning that eventful night. He 


had always avoided any allusion to it 
and so had she. The children had been 
rushed off to school, so all the house 
was quiet. Presently there was a rum- 
ble of wheels at the door, and the ex- 
press wagon left a big flat package for 
Mrs. Harding. Mr. Harding buried 
his face in the daily, completely ab- 
sorbed in some article. Mrs. Harding 
examined the address on the outside 
of the package to make sure that there 
had been no mistake Her first impulse 
was to take it to her room; but no, she 
had resolved never to do anything sus- 
picious again. Therefore she laid the 
package upon the table and cut the 
string with trembling fingers. She 
carefully lifted the lid and there lay 
the very fur set of her latest New 
York Styles, come to life. 


“Oh!” she said, when she had found 
her breath. “Who, who could have done 
th—this?” Mr. Harding, peeping over 
the paper, thought he had never seen 
her so beautiful, with that divine ex- 
pression on her face. 


“Who on earth could have done it!” 
she kept repeating. “Who? Who?” 


All the time, he was hidden behind 
that paper reading intently. Suddenly, 
she went to him, and taking hold of 
both his big hands which still held the 
paper, she peeped over at him. 


“Oh! It was you!” she cried. “You! 
You darling!” 


Then she did the strangest thing—so 
he thought. She dropped on her knees, 
buried her face in the folds of his 
sleeve and wept as if her heart would 
break. He made several awkward at- 
tmpts to quiet her, but she wept all the 
more. “There, there now,” he soothed, 
“T’ll send it back if you don’t want it!” 


“Oh! It is not that!” she managed 
to say. “I’m just so hap-happy!” Still 
she sobbed. 

“T have been a blundering, old idiot,” 
he managed to say as soon as she was 
calm enough to hear him. Forgive 
me, Margaret.” 


“Forgive you! Oh, it is I who should 
come crawling on my knees to you for 
pardon. I was a poor, weak fool! JI 
have put that dress away and will 
never wear it again—not even look at 
it without feeling like a fool! I don’t 
know what was the matter with me. I 
shall always hate navy blue dresses. 
I shall sell that one—get rid of it in 
some way.” 


“You shall do no such thing, you shall 
wear it, my dear woman, and as many 
others like it as I can afford. You are 
charming in it! I didn’t dream that 
you—why you’re just like my little 
honey-moon wife. You’re beautiful. 
There, there, don’t cry again!” 

“You and I will both go out more to- 
gether. I shan’t have my little woman 
traipsing. around at twelve o’clock in 
the night—alone. I am still opposed 
to attending low-down, dirty trash at 
these theatres; but whenever there’s 
something worth while, we’ll see it to- 
gether. By-the-way, Margaret, I’ve 
bought that vacant lot adjoining ours. 
We'll raise every kind of vegetable that 
grows. There’ll be room enough for 
corn, peas, potatoes, peanuts, pump- 
kins, onions, cabbage—every thing! 
You and the children can have all the 
front half of the old garden—for flow- 
ers. Raise as many roses, violets, and 
kerthantmi-ums as you like.” 


“Chrysanthemums dear,” whispered 


happy Mrs. Harding from somewhere 
near the lapel of his coat. 


THE END. 
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Agents "Wanted to solicit subscriptions for 
The HALF CENTURY MAGAZINE, Ad- 
dress: Subsciption Department, 5170 Wa- 


bash Avenue, Chicago, Ill 
















HAIR STRAIGHTENER | 
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DELIGHTFULLY PERFUMED 
USE 


Gordon’s Hair Straightener 
FOR DANDRUFF, FALLING HAIR, DRY SCALP 


MAKES THE HAIR SOFT, SILKY AND SMOOTH 


AGENTS: We have the biggest line of Medicines, Flavoring Ex- 
tracts , Perfumes, Creams, Face and Talcum Powders, Soaps, Hair Ton- 
ics, Spices, ets., and want a representative in all unoccupied territory. We 
help our agent to build up a permanent and profitable business and pro- 
tect them absolutely in their territory. Write today and get our FREE 
catalogue and complete information. 


WESTERN LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Dept. H. C., 1911-13, W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Classified Advertisements 


WANTED FEMALE HELP 


Agents Wanted—To sell household 
specialties. Big money, quick sellers; 
territory going fast. Write for full 
particulars. B. 31, care Half Century 
Magazine, Chicago. 


Agents Wanted—To secure sub- 
scriptions for the Half Century Maga- 
zine. Liberal commission. 


Agents Wanted—Something entire- 


ly new. Sells like “wild fire.” Write 
for particulars. C. M. J., care Half 
Century Magazine, Chicago. 


Wanted—Agents to sell Soaps, Per- 
fumes and other toilet preparations. 
Write for prices and terms. The 


Overton Hygienic Co.. Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED—To sel! met- 
al and furniture polish. Address B. 
35, care Half Century Magazine. 


Classified Advertisements. 


AGENTS WANTED—To sell met- 
al and furniture polish. Address B. 
35. care Half Century Magazine. 


FOR SALE 


Typewriter—Monarch, latest mod- 
el, in first class condition. Price $25. 
A. J. Spears, 5202 Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

FOR SALE — Remington Type- 
writer, No. 10, in first class condition. 
Price, $37.50. Address M. 61, care 
Half Century Magazine. 


BUSINESS CHANCE—We will in- 
corporate your business, draw up all 
necessary papers and secure a char- 
ter for you in Illinois, North Dakota, 
New Jersey or Delaware, and assist 
you in securing, capital, if the busi- 
ness is meritorious. Full particulars 
free. Address M, 62, care Half-Cen- 
tury Magazine. 





A Boy Worth While 


He approaches you confidently. He does not stammer, 
scuff his feet or hang his head. He approaches you at your 
office or home and asks you to buy your copy of The Half- 
Century Magazine from him. There are elements of real sales- 


manship in his talk. He is a product of the Half-Century 
plan. 


There are three hundred boys of this kind selling the Half-Century 
Magazine to-day. They are sons of doctors, lawyers, ministers and 
business men. They sell more than four thousand copies of The Half- 
Century Magazine each month. 


If you know one or two of our boys, you know how the work counts 
for character and manliness. If there is no Half-Century boy in your 
neighborhood, there is a business opportunity waiting for one of your 
young friends. 


Send us the names of two or three boys whom you can recommend and 
we will give each of them an opportunity to secure a Half-Century agency. 
To their parents we will send free of cost a mighty helpful booklet. 


WRITE TO-DAY TO 


The Half-Century Magazine Publishing Company 
3708 WABASH AVENUE ete or CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Chew the Good Chew 
TWO KINDS 


TRIPLEMINT 


A Peppermint Flavor 


...LIMENTO... 


A Fruity Flavor 
Price 5 Cents A Package 


The International Gum and Candy 
COMPANY 


FOR SALE BY ALL LIVE DEALERS 








START A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


The Perfumers’ Supply Co. 


Importers and Jobbers of Materials for 


Manufacturers of Hair Preparations 
Toilet Articles and Perfumes 


We Carry A Complete Stock at the Lowest Prices 


Some of which are as follows 


Oil Rose 

Oil Lilac 

Oil Lemon 
Oil Lavender 
Oil Bergamot 


Jars 

Colors 
Boxes 
Bottles 
Labels, etc. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST 


THE PERFUMERS’ SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. J, Monadnock Block 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Talcum 
Waxes 
W Petrolatum 
C Petrolatum 
A Petrolatum 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


If It’s Funny—Laugh! 


NEUTRAL 


Billy—Come, now; you must admit 
that girls care more for dress than 
men, 

Milly—Well, I think most girls pre- 
fer a little of both. 


MAMMY’S WARNING 
The privileged old Mammy in a 
Southern family asked the son of the 
house why he did not marry. The 
young man replied that he couldn’t 


‘afford to marry unless he married a 


very rich girl. 

The old woman looked at him for a 
moment as if greatly worried. 

“Marse Lindsay,” she said earnestly, 
“Doan’ yu do nothing lak dat; if yu 
du, she gwine wear de skirts and de 
pants too in yo’ fambly!” 


THE REASON? 

Wife—I hope you will forgive this 
supper tonight, dear. We have canned 
soup, canned fish, canned vegetable and 
canned dessert. 

Husband—Canned cook, I suppose, is 
the reason. 


GENTLE MAID— 


“Are you in love with young Smith?” 
“In love! I despise him.” 

“But I saw him kiss you good night.” 
“Oh, I couldn’t be rude.” 


CREATED HE THEM 
Man (gazing at the fashions in the 
windows)—Are those bathing suits, my 
dear? 
Woman—Dear no, do you think any 
one would go bathing clothed like that! 
They're evening gowns. 


“George,”said the teacher, “is there 
any connecting link between the animal 


and vegetable kingdoms?” 


“Yeth, ma’am,” said George prompt-, 


Illy. “Hash.” 


HOW COULD SHE TELL? 


The telephone rang and the new 
Polish maid answered it. 

“Hello!” came from the receiver. 

“Hello!” answered the girl, flushed 


|| with pride of a new language. 


“Who is this?” again came the voice. 
“I don’t know who it is,” said the 
girl. “I can’t see you.” 


Bride—I’m sure the rest of the hon- 
eymoon will be just as happy. I know 
our love will last. 

Bridegroom—lI’m not worrying about 
the love, dear, but I’m a little nervous 
about the money. 


HE KNEW WHAT HE WAS DOING 


“Now boys,” said the teacher, “I 
want each of you to write a compo- 
sition on the subject, ‘What I would 
do if I had $50,000.’ 

One youth sat idle until the papers 
were called for, when he sent in a blank 
sheet. | 

“What does this mean?” demanded 
the teacher sternly. “Where is your 
composition?” 

“That’s it,” said the voy. 
what I’d do if I had $50,000.” 


“That’s 


A MYSTERY TO THE PROFESSOR 


“Are you laughing at me?” demanded 
the professor sternly of his class. 

“Oh, no, sir,” came the reply in 
chorus. 

“Then,” asked the professor even 
more grimly, “what else is there in 
the room to laugh at.” 


AGREED 

Mrs. Gnaggs, who had married twice, 
was bemoaning her fate. 

“IT shall never cease to regret the 
death of my first husband,” she ex- 
claimed. 

“Nor I, madam,” replied Mr. Gnaggs, 
bitteriy. 


Farmer—lI'll give you five dollars a 
month and your board. 

Applicant—Aw, shucks! What do 
you think I am, a college graduate? 


“I say, Sandy,” said Jack, handing 
back his friend’s photograph, “when 
you had those photos taken, why didn’t 
you smile?” 

“And those pictures costing me ten 
dollars a dozen?” 


“Do you think Mrs. Dasher’s life is 
an open book? i 

“Well, I’ve a suspicion that several 
of the pages are stuck together.” 


HE ADVISED HIM 


; He was a young lawyer, and the 
judge thought he would give him a 
chance. So he instructed: 

“Mr. Smith, suppose you take the 
prisoner into my private room, have 
a talk with him, hear his story and 
then, as man to man, give him the best 
advice that you can. Then come back 
and report to the court.” 

The young lawyer disappeared and 
in half an hour he returned to the court 
room, but minus his client, the pris- 
oner. 

“Go ahead, Mr. Smith, tell the court 
the result of your talk,” instructed the 
judge. 

“Well, your Honor, I heard his story,” 
answered the young lawyer, “and I 
saw at once’ that he had no chance at 
all. If ever a man is guilty, that man 
is. He acknowledges every point.” 

“Well, bring in the prisoner,” said 

the judge. 
“Bring in the prisoner?” echoed the 
young lawyer in surprise. “Why I 
can’t your honor. I did as you instruct- 
ed. I gave him the best advice I 
knew.” 

“Well, what was it?” asked the 
judge. 

“Why, said the young lawyer, “I 
saw he had not the ghost of a chance 
and I told him if I were in his place 
I’d get out of your window, slide down 
the water pipe and beat it. And he 
did!” 


KNEW BY EXPECIENCE 

Said the teacher to the little Hebrew 
boy: 

“Tkey, is the world flat or round?” 

“Tt ain’t needer vun, teacher,” said 
Ikey. 

“But what is it, Ikey,” asked the 
teacher in surprise, “if it is neither 
round nor flat?” 

“Vell,” said Ikey with conviction; 
“mine fader he says it vos crooked.” 


IGNORANCE REBUKED 
“Where did you get that stuff, kit?” 
“I was teached it.” 

“Teached it? Who learned you to 
talk that way?” 


POINT OF VIEW 
Homebody—I don’t see where Wheez- 
er gets so many jokes on my married 
life. He’s never been married. 
Longwed—That’s why it looks funny 
to him, 








